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ABSTRACT 

Recently, a model vas developed for use in gathering 
data and making evaluations in a systematic manner. The purpose o£ 
this study vas to adapt the model for evaluation of the graduates of 
the teacher preparation program of Tennessee Technological 
University. A sample of 59 graduates of the teacher preparation 
program of the university, who were teaching in the schools of 
Tennessee, vas selected. The graduates completed questionnaires about . 
the teacher preparation program, their experiences on the job, and a 
personality measure. Principals and students of the subjects rated 
the individuals using three instruments. Especially trained research 
assistants visited the subjects on tvo occasions during the 1973*74 
school year and gathered data using interaction analysis and other 
observation techniques. Results of the study indicated that the 
adapted model could be used for gathering data in a systematic manner 
about the graduates of the teacher education program. In turn, the 
data can be used for improving the teacher preparation programs of 
the university. In general, the results of the application of the 
model indicated the graduates had many of the characteristics of good 
teachers as reported in the literature. (Author/JA) 
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PRrPACE 



Evaluation of the crra<?uates of teacher preparation programs 
has been given increased attention in recent years. The heed for 
adequate models for the evaluation of the arac^'uates of any insti- 
tution is essential for the overall inprovement of teacher prep- 
aration programs and in turn the teaching of children. There has 
been agreement among researchers , professional educators, school 
administrators, and the lay community that teacher nrepairation 
programs should be continously evaluated to insure the continued 
improvement of those individuals <-ntering the teaching professibn. 

The problems of the evaluation of araduates of teacher prep- 
aration proarans has been a concern of institutions of hiaher edu- 
cation for a number of years. T^ith the adoption of the new ?=?tan- 
dards for the Accreditation of Treacher Fducation (NCATF) insti- 
tutions of hicrher education have focused intenselv on the problems 
of evaluation. In order to comply vrith the standards imposed by 
NCATE and to aid in improvina the programs of teacher preparation 
of Tennessee Technological University, an intensive study was 
initiated in the 1973-74 school year of the graduates of the pror- 
aram. This study was conducted utilizing a modified model that 
was previously developed for evaluatina araduates of teacher prep- 
aration programs. It should be pointed out that systematic follovmp 
studies have been underway for almost 15 years; however, the present 
study was designed to provide information in a more systematic 
manner and more in depth. 

The purpose of this report is to present the findincrs of the 
first year of the application of an evaluation model to the grad- 
uates of the teacher preparation programs of Tennessee Technological 
University. In turn, this report will be utilized in providina in- 
puts into the total system of teacher preparation. This report is 
by no means complete? however, it vrill serve to inform the reader 
of the basic procedures used and the preliminary findings of the 
study. Much data has been collected and many hours of computer 
time have been employed in makina various analyses. If the rear'er 
desires additional information or analysis o-P the data in other 
v^ays, it is sucrgested that he contact the author of this reoort. 
Also it should be pointed out that the Office of the Administrative 
Assistant has been involved in a number of separate studies durinr 
the past four years that are related to teacher evaluation. A 
complete listing of these reports is contained in the Appendix o-F 
this document, and copies or abstracts of the rf^ports are available 
from the Administrative Assistant for Ppecial services of the 
Collecre of Education. 

The author of this report is indebted to-^the efforts of six 
individuals that have been involved extensively in workina v^ith the 
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project. These Individuals include! Mr. Leroy niihrey^ Gra^^uate 
Assistant r Ms. Barbara Louise Duncan, Graduate Assistant; Mrs. 
Barbara Riddle, Graduate Assistant; Mrs. Catherine Cooper, F^ecre- 
tary; Mrs. rtyra Richardson, Secretary: and Dr. John Thomas, Assist 
ant Professor of Educational Psychology and Counselor Fducation. 
In addition, thanks are extended to individuals from the D. w. 
Mattson Computer Center for assistance in processing data and to 
all principals, teachers, superintendents, and other school person 
nel that provided technical assistance, data, and allowed the pro- 
ject staff to work with them in various v;ays. 
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CHAPTER 1 



I^JTRODUCTIo^t 



The evaluation of the product (the grar^uates) shoulr^ be ai. 
essential element in teacher preparation procrran^s. For many years 
Industry has applied ouallty control standards and procedures to the 
products that are produced. However, due to the comolex nature 
the human being and all of the variables and unknovna of Individual 
human behavior, evaluation of graduates of teacher preparation pro- 
grams is far more difficult than dealincr v;ith inanimate objects. 
During the last decade evaluation of the graduates has been limited 
lar^iely to observations during student teaching experiences, com- 
pletion of questionnaires after graduation, cruestionnaires completed 
by the employers of the graduate, and very limited nonsystematic 
observations made by the faculty of the teacher preparation proorafn. 

Beginning in 1970, with the creation of the Of floe of the Admin- 
istrative Assistant for Special Services, a series of separate 
studies v;as begun related to the evalutaion of students enrolled 
in emd graduates of the teacher preparation programs of Tennessee 
Technological University. The ^research has been, to ^ome degree, 
systematic and has been designed to answer such quest^lons as course 
effectiveness, the proper sequence of courses, factors related to 
achievement, success of the graduates after entering the teaching 
profession, better methods of instruction, and the decrree of achieve- 
ment of the stated competencies of the teacher preparation proaram. 
Reviews of the literature have indicated that only spotty and in- 
adequate studies have been undertaken to evaluate entire teacher 
education programs. Recently, the success of Sandefur(l) in the 
development of an evaluation model has opened new avenues in the 
evaluation of teacher preparation programs. ?andeur(2) hae sug- 
gested that the evaluation of teacher preparation programs shoiald 
be accomplished throuah empirical evidence obtained from teachers 
in the field. 

Adams (3) has completed a pilot study employina Sandefur's 
teacher evaluation model, in this study, Adams beaah with teachers 
who were j\!ist ' completing their senior year and also student teach- 
ing. Work has progressed into Phase Two of the evaluation model 
by conducting a foilowup of teachers in their first year of employ- 
ment in the public schools. The work carried out by Adams (4) at 
Western Kentucky University hcs indicated that Sandeur's original 
model has applicability in gatherina empirical evidence for evalu- 
ating a teacher preparation program. 

During the 1973-74 school year several studies were conducted 
under the general direction of the Office of the Administrative 
Assistant with aid from other Departments of the Colleae of Education 
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and from grailuate students. To 8opi(» deoreo/ these studies were 
continuations of work that was heoun in 1970 (see Appen/^ix 7^ for 
list of reports) • This present report is desioned to provide Ln^ 
formation on the major evaluative study that was conducted by the 
Office of the Administrative Assistant for f?pecial /services durincr 
1973-74. This report will be supplemented by later reports that 
will be completed durino the second and third phases of the project 
which will be conducted during the 1974-75 and 1975-76 school year. 
It is anticipated that after 1975-76 the project will be modified 
and reduced in scope. Approximately three years later (1979-80) 
the project will be replicated over a three year period. 



Purpose 

The purposes of the study that is reported in this document 
include the following: 

1. To provide information for faculty and administrators concerned 
with teacher preparation programs at Tennessee Technolooical 
University in making decisions pertinent to curriculum evalu- 
ation an^ dev^loppent. 

2. To aid in the process of mal^inc lona range plans ^or improvincr 
the total educational proaram of the t'niversity with particular 
emphasis on the teacher preparation proorar. 

3. To test the feasibility of implementina a modified version of 
Sandefur*s model for the evaluation of teacher education oradu- 
ates. 



Specific objectives to be accomplished as a part of this study 
were as fellows t 

1. To provide a descriptive profile of a sample of graduates of 
the teacher preparation programs of Tennessee Technological 
University £or the period 1970-73. 

2. To determine relationships among selected variables that were 
measured as a part of the total study. 

3. To provide comparisons between the gx\nduate8 of the teacher 
preparation programs of Tennessee Technological University 
with those who might be considered as effective teachers as 
defined in the original literature of teacher education. 

4. To provide for effective dissemination of relevant research 
data to the faculty and administration of the University asso- 
ciated with the teacher preparation programs. 

5. To provide information and suggestions for curriculum evalu- 
ation and development based on empirical research data. 
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6. To evaluate the pro. o.^ureo enploye<? in the study and to make 
long range plans for implementation of the full evaluation 
model on a three year cycle. 



Limitations 

The oeneral limitations for this study are as follows and are 
primarily concerned with sampling techniques: 

1. Subjects for the study were inr'ividuals who were oraduates of 
a bachelor *s or master's level program at Tennessee Technolog- 
ical University designed to prepare them as teachers durina 
the period 1970-73. (Separate studies have been made of the 
graduates of the school service personnel programs and the 
health and physical education program.) 

2. Subjects were teaching in the state of Tennessee within a 100 
mile radius of Cookeville. (Approximately 70 percent of all 
graduates of the teacher preparation program of the Universitv^ 
that are teaching , reside within the specified geographical 
limits of the study.) 

3. The subject agreed voluntarily to participate in the study. 

4. The principal and the superintendent under vrhom each subject 
worked agreed that he could participate in the study. 



These limitations were imposed upon the population to make 
this study more feasible regarding the followup of the subjects. 
Voluntary participation was deemed necessary due to the extensive 
collection of data and due to the cooperation reauired from the 
subjects for classroom observations and subseauent data collection. 
Also the limitation of a 100 mile radius of Cookeville / Tennessee 
was necessary because of the limited travel funds available, the 
potential shortage of gasoline , and the time available for the grad- 
uate assistants to visit in the classrooms of the participating 
subjects. 

The study was further limited to a sample of 59 subjects from 
the total population of approximately 1400 individuals. An N size 
of 59 is consistent V7ith the recommendations outlined by Sandefur(5). * 
The collection of classroom observation data was limited to two 
half-day visits approximately two months apart between January and 
May of 1974. 



Review of the Literature 

An extensive review of the literature related to teacher 
evaluation was made prior to beginning the project. No attempt 
.will be made to summarize this rfivicw of the literature. However, 
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Individuals desiring specific infornation should contact the Office 
of the Administrative Assistant for Special Services. 



Orqanigation of the ^tudy 

Chapter I of this report contains a statement of the proMem^ 
purpose, anri limitations of the study. Chapter II will be rievoted 
to a rev^ev; of the specific procedures that vrere emploYed in pre- 
planning, selection of the subjects, instrumentation, trainina of 
project staff, collection of data, and analysis of data. Chapter 
III contains a presentation and interpretation of the data divided 
by major instrument that was employed in the study. Chapter IV 
consists of the summary, conclusions, an'^ recomm.endations. Chapter 
V outlines tentative plans for continuation of the study durina the 
second year of operation. The Appendices attache^ to this document 
contain a listing of all evaluative studies that have been con^^ucted 
by the Administrative Assistant for Special .Services and copies o^ 
relevant questionnaires and other documentation. 
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CHAPTER XI 



PROCPDURFS 



'ihe purpoi..-} c.:f- '±iiz cjuipfcer is to provif}e a Retailer' r'.escrintion 
of the prccGdures enployod in collectina the r'ata utilized in this 
study. O'hcsc procer'^ujres w^ro ^''osianed to demonstrate the implemen- 
station of a \^achar p-ceparation progrc^.w. This chapter is concerned 
specifically x^ith prc^-'planning activities, selection of subjects, 
irplementaticn, traininc; of project staff, nethods for the collection 
of da-^^a, anc^ iv^tbodsi for tho analysis of data. 



Pre -PlannincT 

Prc:-'i>j...nnlj;u ii.o ^f/ior.s vTsro conducteri betvreen the Hean of the 
College oi* Educ on ^ the J:.diTinicitrative Assistant for Special Per- 
vicsG, "..id various :;:c/.nult7 ipembers in the College of Fducation. In 
addition, inforna-r-ior. an J. pertinfint data vrere obtained through first 
hand visits hy the Adjministrativo Assistant and the project staff 
ti/ith Dr. Jo Panciofur ^did Dr. Ronald Ar'ams of T'^'estern Kentucky Uni- 
versity. Axiditicnal information relative to the project was gathered 
through whunc con- j^a h.icnr^ and first hand visits with other inrii- 
viduais caid through a rcvioAj of the literature with particular 
eiophaGic on the };u:.;l:rcc;t.icn:2 ow. the American Assoication of Colleges 
for Teachnr !:M':.jcat j.cn, 

A tiiT>,e sciAodulf. was prep^irevT in order to meet various deadlines 
for the coiTiplv3tion of activities. Fiaure 1 shows a PFRT chart of 
the r'a:*or activity. -^c-: of l-.hc pro-ject fron September 1, 1973 through 
Augu c \: 3 1 ^ 19 7 4 , 



He lG..!t ion of Subjects 

'j.'he popvilc:ric for thir? nt'idy was defined as those indivirluals 
who ccv-plot:.'? -^-^t?. Po .. . in ona o..* •':he several teacher preparation 
program; of the Univ^^rsiciy or in-^ividuals v^ho completed the M. A. 
with AT^ajcr •vi>v;.)haiiic> in t:w?chinc.- (inc?ividuals corr^.pletina degrees in 
such areac iv.\ Co ur* lor Faacati-ir, Administration/ .Supervision, or 
studejit P'iryonnol sc^jrvicn:=i wcrcE: orcclude^ f^cn the study) from. 1970 
throuqh 197? « nirr.io \91<) cp.'-u Office of the Adrinistrative Assist- 
ant for .^•p6:ci'j.l ':.-:3 h'lis cc iducterJ routine, followup surveys of 
all individuals -.rho c^or'plotcd P. P. or A. with emphasis in 
toacbor er^i:cc*.tionn Rcpcrtr, of 'ihese followup studies have been pre-^ 
pared (a list is ccntainiid in •.he Appenr^ices) . A survey was made 
of the record,^ fx-c:*'». th?.r:o earl.v.^r survej^s to ascertain the num.ber 
of individuals v.;ho wej:c tecxohiiig within the c'efined geoaraphical 
limits of t.he project. A totrii. of 289 inr'ividuals out of a total 
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population of? approxinately 1,250 net the criteria. It shoulr*. be 
pointe'^. out that fsome of. the recorc's were as ?^uch as three years 
old. 

A auestionnaire va.^ sent to these inc^ividuals explainina the 
project anr?. askina their cooperation in carryincr out the stuc'y. 
;Mso a survey form TA/as sent to all 1973 ararluates. This basic 
followup form (see Appenc'.ix) has been v.f^eA since 1P70. Upon re- 
ceipt of the conpleter? questionnaires those ir.c^.ivir'uals who r^et 
the neocraphical criteria were inclu'^e^ in the studv. iP^fter con- 
tactina principals anr^ superintenrients anr' palcincr a verv r^etailer' 
analysis of the inr'ivi'^uals involved, a sarple of 59 graduates of 
the teacher preparation program was selected for intensive followup 
evaluation, ricrure 2 shovrs a map of selected portions of Tennessee. 
The numerals? v^ithin each county indicated tha number of individuals 
vrho were incluclad in the c;tudy (the numbers include both county and 
city systems) . Table 1 shows a distribution of the number of inr'i- 
viduals by year of graduation, their primary teaching assignment, and 
V7hether they had completed a bachelor's or a master's degree from 
the University. It is obvious that there are many limitations 
associated vrith \J: j type sampling procedure uses? hovrever, it shoulr? 
be pointed out that the nature of the studv reauires individuals 
vrho volunteer to participate and also principals and superintendents 
who are willing for their teachers and students to be involved in a 
study of this nature o 



Instrumentation 

InstruTiVjints arid records used for data collection consisted of 
five general typ^s: general information questionnaires, a person- 
ality scale, rating scales, direct classroom observational scales, 
and data from each subject's University transcripts. These instru- 
ments were selected to parallel the recommendations of Sandefur(2) 
and Adam.sO) and c.i tho basis of their merit as research tools, 
contributions of the data that could be collected to the objectives 
of the study, their Hiethods of administration, availability for 
obtaining the required datr-, and minimal training required for 
administration of the in:^truments . Following is a brief descrln- 
tion of each inctrurnent or major category' of data collection. 



General Inf o rmatioii Oues tionnai->:GS 

A rj Aestiormaire desianod to obtain base line data and gradu- 
ate's rating3 of the teache:: preparation program, (originally devel- 
oped in 1970 and Fcdifie.d thrcr.c/h several successive editions) was 
administered to all rrubjects ir. the study. Tv70 forms of the instru- 
ment were UL^ed and irjcluded a cuestionnaire designed for individuals 
receiving the bachelor's degree (Appendix B) and an instrument 
designed for thor.e individuals who have completed the M. A. program 
(Appendix C) . These instrximencs had been previouly completed by the 
subjects in the {jtudy; however^ subjects who had completed the 
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Instrument prior to the fall of 1972 were asked to complete a new 
instrument. The instrument, designed for those individuals complet- 
ing the bachelor's degree, contains items that provide information 
concerning demographic data, professional data, employment history, 
and ratings of ten broad areas related to their teacher preparation 
program. The instrument, used with those individuals completing the 
M. A., was designed to gather similar information as described 
above. Pill in the blank and check the appropriate response type 
of items are used on the instrument to facilitate subject completion 
of the questionnaire. 



Permanent Records and Transcript Information 

Complete transcripts of each subject's grades were obtained 
from the Office of Admissions and Records. Also the records of the 
College of Education were reviewed to locate part and total scores 
from the National Teacher Examination (completed by each subject 
during their senior year), and the hours of credit and pPA earned 
by each subject in social science, science, mathematics, English, 
Professional feducation and Psychology courses, and major field of 
study. In addition, an overall quality point average was obtained 
for each subject. It should be noted that only the overall OPA's 
were Obtained for individuals who had completed the master's degree. 
Scores were also obtained from the BroWn Holtzman Purvey of Study 
Habits and the Kuder Preference Record. These two measures were 
administered to all subjects while they were in their freshman year. 



Principal's Evaluation of Subjects 

Principals of the subjects were asked to complete two question- 
naires. The Principal's Questionnaire (Appendix D) was originally 
developed by the Office of the Administrative Assistant for Special 
Services in 1970 and parallels the follovmp questionnaire for B. S. 
graduates (Appendix B) relative to various areas of the teacher 
preparation prograun. Each principal was asked to rate each subject 
on 59 categories on a scale of 1-5 (very unsatisfactory to very 
satisfactory) . 

Each subject's principal was also asked to complete the Teacher 
Evaluation by Supervisor Form. This instrument is a modification of 
an instrument originally designed at Kansas State Teacher's College 
(4) . This form allovred the principal to rate the subject on a scale 
from 1-5 on four areas of teacher behavior including: 1) subject 
matter competencies, 2) relations with students, 3) appropriateness 
of assignments and academic expectations, and 4) overall classroom 
effectiveness. A copy of the Teacher Evaluation by Supervisor form 
is contained in Appendix E. 
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Personality Scale 

The California F-Scale^ Forms 45 and 40, was developed by 
Adorno, et. al.(5}, to measure individual prejudices and anti- 
democratic tendencies. The 28 item instrument relates to opinions 
regarding a number of social groups and issues about which some 
people agree and others disagree. The subjects were asked to re::* 
spond to each item on a six point scale ranginq from strong opposi-- 
tion ' tdisagrce) to strong support (agreonent)". Reliability of the 
F-Ecale was dGtcrmined by Adorno(6) .90, A copy of the instru- 
ment is containe'*'^ in Appendix F. 

Student Evaluation of Teaching 

The Student Evaluation of Teaching (SET) v;as developed by 
Veldman and Peck (7) and v^as utilized to obtain ratings from pupils 
concerning five dimensions of teacher behavior. Veldman (8) has 
described these dimensions as: "1) friendly and cheerful , 2) know- 
ledgeable and poised, 3) lively and interested, 4) firm control, 
and 5) non-directive (democratic procedure)." Data from this in- 
strument were obtained from pupils of subjects teaching in grades 
three and above. No suitable instrument could be found to be used 
with pupils beloxv grade three. Appendix G contains a copy of the 
set* 

The set was scored in the following manners 

1. The responses were assigned values of 1-4 where one was very 
much true. 

2. Means of each of the ten items were computed and item means 
were multiplied by a factor of 100. 

3. The refined scores were then paired according to the dimensions 
they were measuring. ^ 



Item 1 with Item. 6 
Item 2 with Item 7 
Item 3 with Iter 8 
Item 4 -with. Item 9 
Item 5 with Item 10 



Friendly and Cheerful 
Knowledgeable and Poised 
Lively and Interested 
Firm Control 
Non-Directive 



The mean was then found for each dimension. 



4. In addition to scores in the five dimensions, a composite score 
was obtained by finding the mean of all ten means. 



Classroom Observational Systems 

Two classroom observational systems were employed in this study. 
Following is a description of these two direct classroom observa- 
tional systems. 
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Classroom Observation Record . The Classroom Observation Record 
developed by Ryans(9) was used to access four dimensions of pupil 
behavior and 18 dimensions of teacher behavior. A seven scale inter- 
val was used to rate each of the pupil and teacher behavior dimensions 
with an N category for dimensions not observed (the observers circled 
the appropriate rating for each dimension immediately after each day's 
observation period). For purposes of this study only the first class- 
room observational scores have been used. Appendix H contains a copy 
of the rating form and a detailed description of each dimension of 
pupil and teacher behavior measured. 

Interaction Analysis . A ten category interaction analysis system 
was utilized to record observed classroom behavior. This system was 
suggested by Sandefur and is basically the system of interaction 
analysis described by Amidon and Flanders (10) . Seven categories of 
teacher talk, two categories of student talk, and one non-verbal 
category were utilized by observers to record classroom behavior. 
The observers recorded a numerical value cooresponding to a particu- 
lar category every three seconds or every time the categories changed. 
ThuSr an objective record v/as obtained of the variable interaction 
within the classroom. Tv70 to three 20 minute observations per sub- 
ject were recorded for this study on two occasions approximately 
8-9 weeks apart. The initial observations were made in January or 
February of 1974 with th3 second set of observations being made in 
March, April, or early May. 

Table 2 shows a summary of the ten categories employed in the 
study. This table has been taken directly from T^idon and Flanders (11) . 
It will be noted that under the categories of teacher talk there are 
two major categories - indirect influence containing four sub-cate- 
gories and direct influence containing three subcategories. Fre- 
quencies for each category were tallied and a 10x10 matrix was 
determined for statistical treatment. Five measures of classroom 
behavior were obtained from the data collected by interaction anal- 
ysis. Appropriate categories were combined and ratios computed to 
determine the following measures: 

1. I/D Indirect to Direct ratio = 

Categories 1, 2, 3, 4, divided by 
Categories 5, 6, 7 

2. i/d Revised indirect to direct ratio = 

Categories 1, 2, 3 divided by 
Categories 6,7 

3. ST/TT Stucent Talk to Teacher Talk = 

Cat.'^ories 8, 9 divided by 
Categories 1,2,3,4,5,6,7 

4. Sil/Tot Silence to Total Teaching = 

Catagory 10 divided by 
Categories 1,2,3,4,5,6,7 
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Tabl.e 2 

Summary of Categories for Interaction Aneilysis^ 



u 

w 

M 
H 

12: 



a 



H 

a 

H 

Q 



1,^ ACCEPTS F.Cii;LI^fG: /accepts and clarifies the 
ffeelinc tone or the students in a non- 
threatenina racmner. 



2. 



4 



PRAIv^;eS or ENCOU^UXGKS: Praises or encourages 
stiK3.ent action or behavior. 

ACCEPTS OR USPS IDEAS OF STUDENTS: Clarifying, 
building/ or developing ideas suggested by 
a student . 

ASKS OUESTIONG: Asking a question about con- 
tent or procedure with the intent that a 
student answer a aiiestion . 



5. -^ LECTURING: Giving tacts or opinions about con- 

tent or procedures . 

6, ^ GIVING DIRECTIONS: Directions, coirmiands, or 

orders v/ith which a student is expected to 
comply. 



b 



CRITICIZING OR JUSTIFYING AUTHORITY: State- 
ments inten«]ed to change student behavior 
from non-acceptable to acceptable patterns. 



8, ^ STUDENT TALK- RESPONr^E : Talk by students in 

response:' to te.a.cher . 

9. ^' STUDENT TAL.K-INITIAT ION : Talk by students, 

which they init iare . 



10, SILENCE OR CONFUSION: rav;ses , short periods 
of silence and periods of confusion , 



^Amidonr Edmund J. and Med A, Flanders. T h. e R o 1 e o 1: the T e a c he r 
in the Classroorr:. A iYanuaj for Understandinq and iTnorovinq Teach- 



er classroom . Behav Tbr'^ Minneapoi is : Associatxon for Productive 
Teaching, 197i, p, 14, 

^^'•o scale is Implied by the number 1 through 10.. Each number is 
CDiplassif icatory' and is designed to denote a particular kind of 
m^ta^mmunication event. 
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5. Lec/Tot Lecture to Total Teaching « 

Category 5 divided bv 
Categorj.es 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

A t-test was computed between the two aets of observations for 
each of the five categories to determine if there was a difference 
in the mean ratios. 



Training of Observers 

Threo observers were utilized to collect the data presented 
in this study. In addition ^ two secretaries assisted in the cod- 
ification and categorization of all collected information. Three 
graduate students from the Office of the Administrative Assistant 
for Special Services were trained in the use of interaction analysis 
techniques and the Classroom Observation Pecord. In addition, a 
consultant from the Department of Fducational Psvchology and Coun- 
selor Education of the Colleqe of Education worked with the three 
graduate assistants in an informal training program. A series of 
practice sessions were held over a four week period in the Pall of 
1973 utilizing audio tape recordings, films, and live observations. 
Observations were made in the Tech Campus School, Cookeville Junior 
High School, and Cookeville Senior High School. The training pro- 
cedures for learning interaction analysis v;ere outlined by Amidon 
and Flanders (12) . These procedures included the memorization of 
categories, practicincr codinq and recording and discussion of tvpes 
of behavior as related to the categories. 

Training in the use of the Classroom Obervation Record con- 
sisted largely of studying the items and glossary of terms and 
observing live teaching situations and discussing the teaching 
behavior to ob*:ain a common point of reference for rating. Prac- 
tice sessions were conducted parallel v/ith those related to learninq 
interaction analysis. 

Reliability coefficients were computed at two day intervals 
to provide a progress check on inter-observer reliabilitv. The 
Scott coefficient recommended bv Flanders (13) was used to deter- 
mine inter-observer reliability for a 20 minute interaction anal- 
yc:\ : recording session. 

Inter-observer reliabilities for this study were on the order 
of magnitude of .85 to .90. Intercorrelations of ratings of the 
Classroom Observation Record were on the order of .75. The values 
are v;ithin the limits suggested by Fandefur (14) , i.e., .75 for 
inter-obsorver reliability coefficients for observational instru- 
ments . 



Collection of Data 

Data for this study were collected by mail curvevs, interviews 
and observations in the classroom. Initially, all subjects were 
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contacted by mail, and dates were set for obeervational visits by the 
graduate students. These dates were verified with the appropriate 
administrative authorities in each school and school system. A 
letter explaining the project in detail was sent to all subject s. 
The subjects f their principals ^ and superintendents were invited 
to make comments and suggestions for conducting the study. 

Fach subject was visited on two occasions by the trained grad- 
uate assistants. On the day of the initial visit the subjects v^ho 
had not completed a questionnaire related to their experiences at 
Tech since September of 1972 were asked to complete an additional 
form at their leisure and to return the questionnaire in a business 
reply envelope. On the day of the initial visit the observer spent 
approximately one-half day in the classroom of the subject. Inter- 
action analyses were made during three 20 minute periods. At the 
completion of all observations the Classroom Observation Record was 
completed. 

The Ftudent Evaluation of Teaching v^as administered during an 
appropriate time during the first half-day's visit. The Student 
Evaluation of Teaching was employed with children from grades 3-12. 
Pupils v;ere instructed on how to complete the form and reauested not 
to sign their names. For grades three and four each item was read 
to the students before they circled the responses. Pupils were 
assured that the information vrould be kept confidential, v^ile the 
students were completing the Student Evaluation of Teachina the 
subject completed the California F-Scale. 

During the course of the day the observer interviewed each 
subject with regard to their opinions and ideas of the teacher prep- 
aration program of the Universitv. This information has been sum- 
marized and is contained in a Chapter III of this report. 

T'Thile the observers were in each school^ each principal was 
asked to complete the Principal's Questionnaire and also the Teacher 
Evaluation by Supervisor Form. These forms were picked up at the 
conclusion of the day in the school. 

During the second visit the interaction analysis technique and 
the Classroom Observation Record v;ere employed. In addition, the 
subjects of the study were given limited feedback information rela- 
tive to their responses, ratings, etc., that were obtained during 
the first visit. Any additional information that was missing such 
as the Student Evaluation of Teaching or Principals Ratings were 
obtained during this visit. 



Analysis of Data 

Data obtained in this study were classified, coded, and key- 
punched for analysis. Descriptive statistics to include means, 
standard deviations, frequency counts, and intercorrelations were 
obtained using appropriate programs available through the D. w. 
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Mattson Computer Center. All data collected were placed on IBM 
cards and stored for additional analysis. Also a coding format 
document was prepared to accompany thn data base. 

The primary purpose of this study v;as to provide information 
for faculty and administrators concerned vrith teacher preparation 
programs at Tennessee Technological University in making decisions 
pertinent to curriculum evaluation and development. Thus, with 
this in mind only limited analyses of the data have been performed. 
This report will be presented to the faculty and administers of 
the University to acquaint them with the project and the data that 
is available. In turn, it is anticipated that each department or 
individual vrill be asked to reauest information above and beyond 
what is provided in this report. It will be the responsibility of 
each faculty member to request additional analysis of data in order 
to further the study in an area that would be of specific interest 
to him, make suggestions for additional variables not measured and/or 
the deletion of variables not considered useful , and to make suggester* 
approaches for the modification of the preparation program to bring 
about changes in the behavior of graduates to correspond to the 
desired behavioral objectives of the teacher preparation program of 
the University. 



Summary 

In summary this chapter has presented an overviev^ of the pro- 
cedures and methodology used in conducting the study of the Tenn- 
essee Technological University Evaluation Model. It is felt that 
the information available will be useful to those individuals 
attempting to replicate this study. It should be pointed out that 
additional information and specifics rela.ted to the methodology 
employed in this study are available from the Office of the Admin- 
istrative Assistant for Special Services. 
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CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ATTALYSIS OF DATA 



Chapter III contains a presentation and analysis of data which 
are pertinent>.^o the problem being investigated. Pleans, standard 
deviations, and^br- frequency counts and correlations are presented 
in tabular form for all of the variables studied. Explanatory infor- 
mation is included to facilitate the reader's understandina and 
usage . 

1 The data are present in nine parts with each section oorres*- 
ponc^ing to a major instrviment used to gather data. Each section 
contains summary satistics as well as a discussion of the relevant 
variables that were correlated in the study. An intercorrelation 
matrix of 55 selected variables appears as an attachment to the 
back of this report. No attempt was made to show a complete matrix 
with all variables. Only variables significant at or beyond the 
.05 level will be discussed in this chapter. 

An understanding of Chapters I and II of this report is essen- 
tial for the effective utilization of Chapters III and IV. An under- 
standing of Chapter II and the instruments (see Appendices) utilized 
to measure the variables is essential to obtain information of spe- 
cific interest. The preliminaries of this report contain a List of 
Tables, a List of Figures, and a List of Appendices v/hich will aid 
the reader in locating statistical information. 



Career Base Line Data 

This section contains a summary of preliminary career base line 
data for the subjects in this study. Also included in this section 
is information taken from each subject's transcript and other records 
available in the College of Education. The data presented in this 
section appear to be representative of information taken from other 
studies that have been carried out in the College of Education. 

Table 3 shov/s a summary of the year of graduation for the 54 
subjects in the study. It will be noted that five subjects were 
not included in the results of the study, as it vras not possible to 
collect sufficient data on these individuals or they dropped out of 
the study for one or more reasons. 

A summary of the years of teaching experience of the subjects 
is shown in Table 4. The school year 1973-74 is included in the 
Table as one full year of teaching. Tv^enty-eight individuals were 
in their first year of teaching and on the other extreme three indi- 
viduals had nine or more years of classroom experience. The mean 
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Year of Graduahion 


Table 3 
of Subjects in Study 


(N=54) 




Year 


Bachelor 


' s Degree 


Mcls tex* 


s ijecreo 


No . 




Percent 


No- 


Percent 


T Q 7 n 


4 




8.0 


u 


u • u 


/ J. 


11 




22.0 


0 

u 


u • u 


1972 


19 




38 . 0 


1 


25.0 


1973 


16 




32.0 


3 


75.0 


Total 


50 




100. 0 


4 


100.0 



Individuals receiving both the B-S. and M.A. during the time period 
are included only once under Master's degree. 



Table 4 

Years of Teaching Experience of Subjects 



Number of 


Years 


Bachelor 


' s Degree 


Master ' 


s Degree 


Mo. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


1 




28 


56 . 0 


0 


0.0 


2 




9 


18 . 0 


3 • 


75 .0 


3 




6 


12,. 0 


0 


0.0 


4 




3 


6.0 


0 


0.0 


5 




0 


0.0 


0 


0 . 0 


6 




0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 




1 


2.0 


0 


0.0 


8 




0 


0.0 


1 


25.0 


9 


or more 


3 


6.0 


0 


0.0 


^1973-74 


school year 


as a full 


year of teaching 


experience 


« 
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years of experience for those individuals who had completed their 
Bachelor's and Master's decyree was respectively 2.2 years and 3*5 
years. 

An examination of the correlation pattern of the years of experi- 
ence (see Correlation f'^atrix, Variable 54) revealed significant 
correlations with several variables. A correlation of -.327 was 
noted between the years of experience and the Social Studies test of 
the NTE and significant positive correlations between years of experi- 
ence and niajor field and overall quality point averages. Signifi- 
cant positive correlations vrere also noted between years of experience 
and items 1, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, arid 22 of the Classroom Observation 
Scale. This might be interpreted as meaning that the pupils of more 
experienced teachers are more alert and initiating in their activi- 
ties. This might further indicate that teachers with greater experi- 
ence in the classroom are more fair, democratic, alert and attractive 
and have a broader base of behavior than less experienced teachers. 

Table 5 shows the level of teaching of the 54 subjects in the 
study. It v/ill be noted that the majority of the teachers were 
teaching in kindergarten through the third grade. Therefore, some 
bias has been introduced into the study since it is estimated that 
about 50 percent of the graduates of the teacher preparation prograr' 
are teaching in grades 7 through 12. Also, only in the last three 
or four years has emphasis been placed on statewide kindergarten 
programs for all children in the State of Tennessee. The mean grade 
level of teachina for the group was approximately arade four. It 
should be noted that ten individuals were teaching out of their area 
of cei4:ification. In most cases an individual holding* certification 
in home economics was teaching general science or an individual with 
emphasis in sociology was teaching English. 



Table 5 

Teaching Level of Subjects (n=54) 



Level Bachelor's Degree Master's Degree 

No. Percent ^7o. Percent 



Preschool (includes K) 


10 


20.0 


1 


25.0 


Grades 1-3 


13 


26.0 


0 


0.0 


Grades 4-6 


8 


16.0 


1 


25.0 


Grades 7-9 


8 


16.0 


0 


0.0 


Grades. 10-12 


9 


18.0 


0 


0.0 


Other (includes special 
classes) 


2 


4.0 


2 


50.0 
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In an effort to rleterr^ine if any relationships existed between the 
grade level and the. various. variableG used in the study, the arade levels 
were combined - and a number ^ assigned ks follows? Kinderqarteh=i, Grades 
1-3 « 2, Grades 4-6 = 3, etc. In turn these nuiPJoers vrere useti in 
computing correlations (see Correlation Matrix, Variable 55). sig- 
nificant positive correlations were noted between grade level and 
Weighted Subtotal and T^'^eighted Commons scores from the MTB. It has 
been noted in other unpublished studies pade in the College of Edu- 
cation, that in general secondary majors have generally higher MTE 
scores than elementary majors. A correlation of -.583 was noted 
between the Firm Control factor of the Student Evaluation of Teach- 
ing and grade level. This vrould indicate that students in the upper 
grades felt that the teachers did not exercise firm control in the 
classroom. A positive correlation of .441 was noted between arade 
level and the Non-Directive factor of the student Fvaluation of 
Teaching, indicating that older students perceived the teachers as 
being less directive than younaer students. Also a positive correla- 
tion was found between the Lecture to Total Teaching Ratio of the 
interaction analysis evaluation an^l grade level. As one moves 
through the grades, significantly more lecturing is being used. 

The primary area of certification of the subjects, is shoT^m in 
Table 6. Approximately 44 percent were certified at the elementary 
level, 46 percent at the secondary level and 10 percent in Health 
and Physical Education (a 1-12 level of certification) . 



Table 6 

Primary Area of Certification of Subjects''" (N-54) 



Year 


Bachelor 


' s Degree 


Master 


's Degree 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Elementary 


23 


46.0 


1 


25.0 


Secondary 


23 


46.0 


0 


0.0 


Health and Physical 
Education 


4 


8.0 


3 


75.0 


Total 


50 


100.0 


4 


100.0 



^Individuals receiving both the B.S. and M.A. during the time pe- 
riod are included only once under the Master's degree. 



The mean number of hours of credit and quality point average 
earned in social science, science, mathematics, English, education 
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and psychology, and major teaching field and overall auality point 
average are shown in Table 7. The information presenter! in this 
table is based only on the subjects who had completed the Pachelor's 
degree. The data presented closely parellels the results of a ^i<-iidv 
of 603 graduates of the teacher preparation program of the Univer- 
sity(l). It should be noted, hovrever, that subjects in this studv 
attained sliohtly lower gualitv point averages (about .20 points) in 
mathematics and a slightly higher quality point average (about .40 
point) in English than did those subjects in the former studv. 



Table 7 

Undergraduate College Record (N=49) 



Subject flatter Area 



No. Fours Credit 



Mean 



5?. P. 



OPA 



Mean 



s.o. 



£?ocial Science 


25. 


.73 


18 


.38 


2, 


.29 


0. 


84 


Science 


18. 


.73 


13 


.98 


2. 


.21 


1. 


00 


Mathematics 


8. 


.88 


8 


.27 


2, 


.43 


0. 


94 


English 


18. 


.38 


11 


.09 


2. 


.89 


1. 


56 


Education and. Psychology 


33, 


.98 


13 


.95 


3. 


.00 


0. 


85 


Major Teaching Field 


56. 


.85 


17 


.50 


2. 


.90 


0. 


53 


Overall OPA 










2, 


,92 


0. 


40 



For purposes of correlation (see Correlation Matrix, Variables 
13-15) only the quality point averages from Fducation and Psvcho- 
logy and the Major Field and overall auality point average have been 
included. As v^ould be expecteci, hiah positive correlations were 
noted between the three neans and various parts and subtests of the 
NTF. These correlations ^^ere similar to the ones reported by Ayers 
and Rohr(2). Positive correlations were noted between the Fducation 
and Psychology Quality point average and the Relations T'^ith ?^tudents 
Factors of the Principals Evaluation and with the Friendly and Cheer- 
ful, Knowledge and Poise, and J'^on-Directive factors of the Student 
Evaluation of Teaching. This would indicate that students who had 
achieved at a higher level in core education and psychology courses 
were better able to relate to students. A positive correlation be- 
tween major field quality point average and the F-Scale and years 
of experience was noted. Fubjects who achieved higher quality point 
averages in their major field tended to be more authoritarian and 
had completed more years of teaching experience. A negative 
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correlation vras found between major field auality point average and 
Item 18 of the Classroom Observation Record. In this instance 
subjects who had achieved a higher auality point averaae tended 
to be disorganized. Positive correlations were found between over- 
all quality point average and years of experience and the Indirect 
to Direct (I/D) ratio of the interaction analysis evaluation, it 
appeared that subjects with higher overall quality point averaaes 
were using more indirect than direct teaching methods in their ^ 
classrooms. 

Table 8 shov;s the means, and standard devivations for the scores 
achieved by 21 subjects on the Kuder Preference Record. The Kuder 
is normally completed by students during their freshman year at the 
Universityo The results are similar to those obtained with larger 
groups of subjects (3). Because of the size of the sample and the 
usefulness of the data, no attempts were made to analyze the data 
further. 



Table 8 

Means, and Standard Deviations of Scores from 
the Kuder Preference Record (F=21) 



Subtest 


Mean 


P.D. 


Kuder V 


43.86 


11.60 


Kuder 0 


39.67 


17.01 


Kuder 1 


26.43 


12.61 


Kuder 2 


20.29 


8.52 


Kuder 3 


32.24 


10.57 


Kuder 4 


34.81 


12.07 


Kuder 5 


31.10 


9.79 


Kuder 6 


2.3.76 


16.33 


Kuder 7 


17.14 


14 . 47 


Kuder 8 


58.01 


9.B5 


Kuder 9 


47.76 


11.94 
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Mean scores achieved by 45 subjects on the National Teacher 
Examinations are shown in Table 9. The results are comparable with 
the scores achieved by other aroups of students at the University 
(4,5). It should be noted that some error has been introduced in 
this analysis, since scores from various administrations of the NTF 
over a four year period have been combined. Overall, however, the 
subjects ranked at about the 45th percentile' one the composite score of 
the test. 



Table 9 

National Teacher Examinations Scores (N=45) 





Test 


^'ean 


P.D. 


Advisory Part Scores 






Social Studies 


5.49 


0.96 


Language and Fine Arts 


5.26 


0.85 


Science 


5.71 


0.94 








Teaching Area Examination 


590.20 


68.32 


Professional Education Test 


216.94 


31.71 


Commons Examination 






T-^ritten English 


55.57 


7.97 


Social Studies, Literature and Fine Arts 


53.53 


8.16 


Science and Mathematics 


56.16 


9.06 


Fto Subtotal 


335.35 


41.91 


r^t . Common 


552.29 


67.28 


Composite 


1139.54 


113.98 



The inter-correlational patterns of the various subtests of the 
NTE are similar to those reported by Ayers and Rohr(6). For pur- 
poses of this report only the relationships of the Professional Edu- 
cation Test, Teaching Area Examination and Composite scorp of the 
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NTE with other variables will be discussed (see Correlation Matrix, 
Variables 5, 6 and 12). A positive relationship was found between 
the Professional Education Test and the Knovrledgeable and Poised 
Factor of the Student Evaluation of Teaching. This would tend to 
indicate that subjects w?\o achieved higher on the Professional Edu- 
cation Test of the NTE tended to be more knovrledgeable and poised 
than other subjects. A significiant positive relationship was 
found between scores on the Teaching Area Examination and the Lec- 
ture to Total Teaching ratio of the interaction analysis evaluation 
and a negative relationship with Item 5 of the Classroom Observation 
Record. In general^ subjects vrith higher scores in their major 
teaching field tended to lecture more and to be more partial toward 
certain students in their classroom. Significant negative relation- 
ships wore noted between composite NTF scores and t!io Indirect to 
Direct (I/D) ratio of the interaction analysis evaluation and the 
Firm Control Factor of the Student Evaluation of Teachina. A posi- 
tive relationship was noted between ccn^ppsddte NTE scores and the 
Silence to Total Teaching ratio of the interaction analysis evalu- 
ation. 



General Information-Teacher Preparation Inventory 

All subjects were asked to complete a rating sheet with regard 
to certain courses and other areas of emphasis related to their 
teacher preparation program. Separr.te questionnaires were used 
with Bachelor's and Master's level individuals. Because of the small 
number of subjects at the Master's level (N=4) these data have not 
been included in the report. 

Data were obtaj^ned from 47 of the Bachelor's level araduatpb 
centel-6d on'i±^-^ir • itens ro.,r:?.t'^drtot^: objectives of the 

teacher preparation program. The resulro obtained with this limited 
s:>r.;r.c: are ccmparabls to the results obtained in studies using 
larger irorabers of graduates (7, 8, 9, 10^ 11). Table 10 shows the 
results of the survey conducted as a part of tha itudy reported in 
this document. This Table shows the percentage of subjects ratings 
of each area and the mean and standard deviations of their ratings. 
In general the lowest r .tings vrere given to the areas of (a) ability 
to work with members of the conmunity, (b) ability to work with 
parents, (c) general knowledge and understanding of the physical 
sciences.- (d) general kncwiedgo and understanding of mathematics / 
(e) skill in working with ei^captional children, and (f) ability to 
use English. Based on the s-'V oct^s ratings, potential weaknesses 
of the teacher pi-rv^ir:.;. atipr: 'c:so-^rzt:i^'*cai^:^he identified. 

The subjects vrere asked to rate t::e value of certain core edu- 
cation and psychology courses on a scale of 5 to 1 (very satisfac- 
tory to Tory unsatisfactory) . Table 11 shows the results of this 
phase of the study. The courses receiving the lowest ratings were 
Introduction to Teaching, Social Foundations, and History and 
Philosophy of Education. Significant changes have been made in 
these courses in the past two years. The resulting changes have 
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made the orientation of the courses ipore practical and less theoret- 
ical. Most of the subjects in the study completed these courses 
prior to these changes. Courses receivinq the highest mean ratings 
were Micro Teaching and Student Teaching. In oeneral the subjects 
perceived more value in the courses involving practical applications 
and less value in the theoretical courses. This vras also evident 
in the study conducted by Brimm and Ayer8(12) of a sample of 200 
seniors just completing the teacher preparation proqram of the 
University. 

Correlations of the data presented in Tables 10 and 11 rith 
other variables in the study v;cre comnuted. However, the results 
were inconclusive and the data* have been ommitted from this rteport. 



Principal E\?aluation of Subjects 

The principal of each subject was asked to complete two instru- 
ments designed to evaluate weakness and strengths of the individual. 
The first instrument consisted of 59 items related to the teacher 
preparation program of the subjects, and has been used for the past 
four years in the evaluative efforts of the Office of the Adminis- 
trative Assistant for Special Fervices (13, 14, 15). Table 12 shows 
the percentage ratings and the mean and standard deviations for each 
item. The lowest mean ratings given by the principals were (a) know- 
ledge and understanding of the biological sciences, (b) knowledge and 
understanding of the physical sciences, (c) making effective uses of 
community resources, (d) handling disciplinary problems, (e) insight 
into causes of behavior, and (f) knowledge and understanding of 
mathematics . It should be noted that no ratings were sicrnif icantly 
low . Highest ratings were in the area of (a) ability to work with 
colleagues, (b) appropriate ethical behavior, (c) understanding the 
goals of the school, (d) cooperation and dependability, and (e) atti- 
tudes towards fellow teachers. 

Principals vjere also asked to complete the Teacher Fvaluation 
by Supervisor Perm. This instrument consists of four Questions in 
four broad areas including: (a) subject matter competence, (b) 
relations with students, (c) anpronr lateness of assignments, and (d) 
overall ef fectivensss. Table 13 fthows the mean ratines for each of 
these items. 

Intercorrelations of the results of the administration of both 
instruments with the other v-ria>^3ns in the study were made. Re- 
sults obtain^'d with the later instrument are reported in this docu- 
ment in t:.'-. Ciri'\ ' ' ' riy. (v^»,riablen . ^'irh inteJrborrela- 
tions '^ero not'?.i" rr:^ each of the four dimensions measured by 
the Teacher Evc4luutic:. l:y Supervisor Forr. Significant por-^.tive 
ccrrolat *>ns were noted between ratings of subject matter competence 
and Educauxox) nnd Psychology quality point average; the Lively an*^ 
Interesting Fac. r tr -rl score of the Student Evaluation of 
Teachim;? r-.-. T'\-r . : , 3, 7, 11, 12, 18, 19, and 20 of the Class- 
room Observation Record. In general subjects who posed greater 
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Table 13 

Ratings of Principals of Four Dimensions of Teaching^ (N«48) 



Dimension 



Mean 



S.D. 



Subject Matter Competence 



4.12 



0.72 



Relations With Students 



4,16 



0.84 



Appropriateness of Assignments 



4.23 



0.72 



Overall Effectiveness 



4ol4 



0.71 



Ratings are on a 1-5 scale with 5 being the highest score. 



competency in subject matter, as determined by principals, v/ere 
more lively and interesting in the classroom according to student 
ratings. Also the students of the subjects tended to be more alert 
and confident and the subjects themselves v^ere more responsive, 
original, alert, confident, systematic, adaptable and optimistic 
than subjects who received lower ratings in subject matter compe- 
tency by principals. 

Correlations of the ratings of subjects relations with students 
were positive with Education and Psychology quality point average 
and the Lively and Interesting Factor and total score of the Student 
Evaluation of Teaching » These results were similar to those obtained 
with the first rating by principals of subject matter competency. 
Significantly positive correlations were noted between all Items of 
the Classroom Observation Record except 6, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. This 
might indicate that the observations made by the observers as a part 
of this study and those of the principals are valid. It further 
indicates that the subjects of the study have many of the character- 
istics of good teachers as reported in the literature. 

An examination of the results of the correlation of the prin- 
cipal's ratings of appropriateness of assignments with the various 
variables showed only four significant correlations of interest. 
Negative correlations of this variable were noted with Factor V 
(Non-Directive) and the composite score of the Student Evaluation 
of Teaching p Positive correlations were noted with Items 14 and 20 
of the Classroom Observation Record, indicating a significant rela- 
tions between the factor and responsibility and adaptable. In both 
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cases the correlations indicated that the subjects were adaptable 
and responsible in their work. 

Significant correlations vrere found between the principal's 
ratings of overall effectiveness and Factor I (Friendly and Cheer- 
ful) , Factor III (Lively and Interesting) and composite score of the 
Student Evaluation of Teaching. Thus it appeared that the prin- 
cipal's and student's ratings of the subjects v/ere sinilar. Positive 
correlations x\7ere noted between all Items of the Classroom Obser- 
vation Record except 6 and 17. Again r it can be concluded that the 
principals and trained observers viewed the subjects in the same 
manner. Also it x^yould appear that the subjects have many of th<=5 
characteristics of good teachers as reported in the literature. 



Personality F?cale 

The California F-Scale Forms 45 and 40 was used to assess one 
aspect of the personality of the subjects „ The F-Rcale range of 
possible values is 28 to 196, with 112 the mid-point. The lower 
the value r the more non-authoritarian the indication. A total of 
43 subjects completed the F-Scale V7ith a mean score of 98.6 and 
standard deviation of 22.8. This would indicate that the subjects 
in the study tended tox^7ard beina non- authoritarian. Scores ranaed 
from 48 to 177. 

Table 14 shows a summary of the mean and standard deviations 
of scores on the F-Fcale by year of graduation of the subjects. 
Applying the analysis of variance technique, there x-^ere no signif- 
icant differences in scores made bv the three groups (see Table 15) . 
Table 16 shows the means and standard deviations of the F-Fcale 
score for each of the five major teaching groups. Applying the 
analysis of variance technique (see Table i7) , there were no signif- 
icant differences between the major levels of teaching. These 
results are comparable to those reported in other studies (16). 



Table 14 

Means, standard Deviations and Number of Subjects Completing 

the California F-Scale 
Py Year of Graduation (Bachelor's Level) 



Year 


?''ean 


S.D. 




1970 and 1971 


91.0 


18.5 


11 


1972 


101.7 


20.0 


15 


1973 


105.3 


23.2 


13 
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Table 15 

Summary of Analysis of Variance of California F-Scale .Scores 
Classified on Basis of Year of Graduation 



Source of Variation 


df 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Sauare 


P 


Among the Means 


2 


1,298.3 


649.2 




Within the Means 








0.975 


36 


23,974.1 


666.0 





Table 16 

Means ^ Standard Deviations and TTumber of Subjects Completing 
the California P-?^cale by Teachina Level 



Grade Level 


Mean 


S.O. 




Kindergarten 


97.3 


27.0 


8 


Grades 1-3 


110.1 


40.0 


11 


Grades 4-6 


103.5 


15.9 


6 


Grades 7-9 


92.0 


20.8 


5 


Grades 10-12 


91.5 


18.0 


8 



Table 17 

Sununary of Analysis of Variance of California F-Scale Fcores 
T'Then Classified on Basis of Grade Taught by Subject 



Source of Variation 


df 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square F 


Among the Means 


4 


2,152.0 


538.0 








0.770 


Within the Means 


34 


23,071.9 


699.1 



o 
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An examination of the correlational pattern of scores from the 
P-Scale revealed significant relationships with Major Field quality 
point average and Items 3, 6, 10, 12, 14, 17, and 18 of the Class- 
room Observation Record. All correlations vrith the Claj:;?sroom Observa- 
tion Record' were low and negative and ^^re similar to the results found 
by other scores (17) • The results would indicate that the students of 
the Subjects'** were responsible* and that the subjects the^nseives • v/ere 
democratic, alert, responsible, confident and systematic. All of 
these characteristics have been associated with good teachina. 



Student Evaluation of Teaching 

The Student Evaluation of Teaching was administered to all 
children above the second grade. Data was collected from the 
students of 25 subjects in the study. Table 18 shows the mean and 
standard deviation of the scores for each of the five factors and 
the composite score from the instrument. Table 19 shows only the 
composite score for the Student Evaluation of Teaching by year of 
graduation of the subject from the University and also by grade 
level taught. The maximvim possible score for anv one factor or the 
composite score is 400. Highest ratings were received on the Factors 
Knowledgeable and Poised and Friendly and Cheerful. The lowest 
mean ratings were on the Factors related to democratic procedures. 
There were no significant differences betvreen year of graduation 
or grade level taught on the composite mean scores. 



Table 18 

Student Evaluation of Teaching (N=25) 



Variable 


Mean 


F.D. 


Friendly and Cheerful 


344.28 


45.63 


Knowledgeable and Poised 


356. 6B 


40.04 


Lively and Interesting 


308.88 


64.99 


Firm Control (Discipline) 


303.56 


34.26 


Non-Directive (Democratic Procedure) 


257.36 


42.21 


Composite Score 


315.64 


29.34 
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Table 19 

Means r Standard Deviations^ Number of Subjects and t-test Between 
Means for Composite Score of the Student Evaluation 
of Teaching by Year of Graduation and Grade Level Taught 



Variable 


Mean 


P .D. 




t 


Year of Graduation 










1970 and 1971 


318,4 


15,56 


10 












0.53 


1972 and 1973 


313.3 


34.83 


15 




Grade Level Taught 










Grades 3-6 


312.8 


23.30 


10 












0.62 


Grades 7-12 


318.8 


32,80 


15 




The intercorrelational 


pattern (see 


Correlation 


Matrix, 


Vari- 



ables 21-26) of the five factors and the composite score from the 
Student Evaluation of Teaching are similar to those reported by 
Veldman(18). Significant positive correlations were noted between 
Factor I (Friendly and Cheerful) and Fducation and Psychology crua- 
lity point average^ Factors I and IV of the Principal's Evaluation , 
and Items 1^ 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, B, 12, 19 and 22 of the Classroom 
Observation Record. Again ^ this would tend to indicate that prin- 
cipals and students tend to view the subjects in the same manner. 
Significant correlations were found between Factor II (Knowledge- 
able and Poised) and the Professional Education Test of the NTE 
and Items 8 and 9 of the Classroom. Observation Record. Factor III 
(Lively^ and Interesting) correlated significantly with factors 1, 
11, and IV of the Principal's Evaluation and with Items 1^ 2, 3, 5, 
6, 8, 12, 13, 19/20^ and 22 of the Classroom Observation T>ecord. 
This again indicates that students^ principals^ and observers view 
the subjects in the same manner. 

Factor IV (Firm Control) correlated negatively with several 
scores from the NTE and positively with grade level taught. This 
would indicate that there was no pattern relative to the amount of 
control exercised in the classroom as viewed by the principals or 
observers. Hovrever, it appeared that the younger students viewed 
the sulbjects as exercising more control or discipline than did 
older subjects (students in the upper grades) • Significant correla 
tions were noted between Factor V (Non-Directive) and Fducation 
and Psychology quality point average and Items 1^ 2, and 22 of the 
Classroom Observation Record. Significant correlations were noted 
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between composite scores of the Ftudent Evaluation of Teaching and 
all four factors from the Principal's Evaluation and Items If 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 19, 20, and 22 of the Classroom Observation 
Record. This would indicate very strongly that principals, obser- 
vers, and students view the subjects in the sane manner. 



Interaction Analysis 

A ten category interaction analysis system was utilized to 
record observed classroom behavior of the subjects. The system 
proposed by T^idon and Flanders (19) V7as implemented with the aid 
of three specially trained graduate assistants. Two sets of obser- 
vations v/ere made during the year. The first series of observations 
vrere made in January and February of 1974 and the second set were 
made approximately nine vreeks later in late March, April, or early 
May. Five ratios of teaching vrere computed using the data from all 
subjects. A t-test was used to determine if significant differ- 
ences existed between the first and second set of observations 
for the subjects. 

Table 20 shows a summary of the means and standard deviations 
of the various ratios for the tv/o sets of observations • Also shown 
is the "t" computed betv/een the two sets of observations. There 
were no significant differences betv;een the two sets of observations. 
There vrere no significant differences between the ratios of the two 
sets of observations. 

The I/D ratios in Table 20 are above the .40 average for teach- 
ers according to the v;ork of Cam.pbell and Barnes (20). More indirect 
teaching has been associated in some studies with higher student 
achievement and positive attitude formation. Superior teachers haye 
been reported by Amidon and Hough (21) to become more direct as the 
school year progresses. The results indicated that subjects in the 
present study v^ere more direct in the second set of observations a 
The i/d ratios of 1»57 and 1.72 are also higher than the ratios 
of less than 1.00 reported for the average teacher. The subjects 
in this study used more acceptance of feeling, praising, or encour-^ 
aging and acceptance of use of ideas of student responses than aver- 
age teachers. ' 

Other ratios reported in Table 20 are similar to the ratios of 
teachers reported in other studies- The ST/TT ratio indicated that 
the subjects v;ere talking approximately two-thirds of the time. 
The Sil/Tot ratio indicated that somebody v;as talking approximately 
two-thirds of the tine and the Lec/Tot ratio indicated that in the 
first observation, lecturing occured approximately one-third of the 
total teaching time. The second observation indicated that there 
was an increase in the amount of time spent in lecturing. 

Table 21 shows a summary of the average percentage of time 
spent by the subjects at various grade levels acting in each of 
the ten interaction categories. In general the amount of direct 
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Table 21 

Average Percentage of Time Spent by Subjects (at Various Grade 
Levels) Acting in Each of the Ten Interaction Categories* 

Grade Level 123 4 5 67 8 9 10 

Kindergarten 

1st Observation (N=9) 0.2 6.2 0.7 16.5 26.8 9.3 1.3 9.2 10.3 20. ( 
2nd Observation (N=6) 0.4 2.5 1.5 14.5 29.3 11.4 1.5 8.6 15.9 14.- 
Grades 1-3 

1st Observation (N=ll) 0.0 7.8 0.9 18.9 19.6 7.4 2.2 20.3 7.1 15.! 
2nd Observation (N=7) 0.1 7.2 0.5 16.9 26.1 7.9 1.5 13.1 7.9 18.! 
Grades 4 --6 

1st Observation (N=9) 0.0 5.3 2.1 19.9 24.0 4.3 1.3 15.2 13.6 14.6 
2nd Observation (N=5) 0.0 2.4 1.1 12.3 30.9 8.7 2.3 15.1 8.9 18.: 
Grades 7-9 



1st Observation (N=6) 0.0 4.2 0.5 13.7 41.1 3.6 1.9 12.2 11.4 11.: 

2nd Observation (N=4) 0.0 2.9 1.1 11.8 35.3 10.1 1.8 10.7 12.9 13.-! 
Grades 10-12 ' 

1st Observation (N=9) O.Q 2,7 0.7 10.5 33.9 4.2 0.4 14.1 15.5 18.1 

2nd Observation (N=4 0.1 2.1 0.2 8.3 35.8 1.3 0.5 20.8 14.8 16.3 
Total for all Grades 

1st Observation (N=44) 0.0 5.4 1.0 16.2 27.8 6.0 1.4 14.6 11.4 16.2 

2nd Observation (N27) 0.1 3.7 0.8 13.4 30.6 8.1 1.5 13.3 11.7 15.5 

♦Categories 1-4, Indirect Influence of Teacher; l=Accepts Feeling, 2=Praises 
or Encourages, 3=Accepts or Uses Ideas of Students, 4=Asks Questions. 
Categories 5-7, Direct Influence of Teacher; 5=Lecturing, 6=Givinq Direction 
7=Criticizing of Justifying Authority. Categories 8-9, Student Talk; 8=Stu- 
dent Talk-Response, 9=Student Talk-Initiation. Category 10=Silence or Con- 
fusion. 
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teacher influence Increases from the lower grades through the upper 
.grades of the secondary school. The amount of time spent in lecture 
almost doubled from the lower grades through the upper levels of the 
high school. 

Significant positive correlations of the I/D ratio were rioted 
with all Items of the Classroom Observation Record except 4, 9, 16, 
and 18. The revised indirect to direct teaching ratio (i/d) corre- 
lated significantly with all Items on the Classroom Observation 
Record except 2, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, and 20, The f^T/TT and the Sil/ 
Tot ratios did not correlate significantly with any other variables 
in the study. However, the Lec/Tot ratio correlated signif icately 
(negatively) vrith Items 1, 2, 5, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 20 of the 
Classroom Observation Record. 



Classroom Observation Record 

The Classroom Observation Record was completed on each sub- 
ject by the observers at the conclusion of the first observation 
period. The first four items of the instrument assess four dimen- 
sions of pupil behavior, anr' the last 18 items assess (dimensions 
of teacher behavior. Table 22 contains a summary of the means and 
standard deviations for each of the 22 items of the instrument. 
The lowest mean score vras item 6 (Autocratic-Democratic) indicating 
that the subjects tended toward being slightly autocratic. However, 
the scores from this item were significantly correlated (-.392) with 
the California F-Scale. The highest mean score (6.29) was found for 
Item 14 (Evading-Responsible) indicatinor that the subjects were 
very responsible in their actions in the classroom o 

An examination of the correlations of the variables (see 
Correlation Matrix, Items 32-53) indicated high intercorrelations. 
The correlations of these items has been discussed in conjunction 
vrith the various measures mentioned above. Therefore, no further 
discussion will be made of the results obtained with this instrument* 



Subjective Criticisms of 'Treacher Preparation Procrram^ 

As a part of the total study the observers interviewed all sub- 
jects and their principals. The specific purpose of these intervievfS 
was to illicit any additional information that miaht be of valup in 
examininq the total proorams of teacher preparation at thp University. 
The inform.ation that was received v^as laraoly in the form of criti- 
cisms of the undergraduate proaram. ftany commonts woro made ? however , 
it was felt that the follo^^ing criticisms should bo included in this 
report since they were mentionnd by a numbor of individuals. 

1. Thf^ program of teacher preparation at the TTniversity involves 

too much theory and not enough practical cy.P(=>rioncos (particular 
concern was expressed for the courses in the history and philos- 
ophy of education and social ' foundations of education). It 
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Table 22 

Means and standard Deviations for Each Dimension of the 
Classrocin Observation Record (W=48) 



Dimension 




fl.D. 


Pupil Behavior 






1. 


Apathetic-Alert 


6.00 


0.87 


2. 


Obstructive-Responsive 


S.83 


0.88 


3. 


Uncertain-Confident 


5.63 


1.02 


4. 


Depending- Initiating 


5.25 


1.19 


Teacher Behavior 






5. 


Partial-Fair 


6.13 


0.79 


6. 


Autocratic-Democratic 


5.75 


0.98 


7. 


Aloof -Responsive 


6.15 


0.90 


8. 


Restricted-Understanding 


6.17 


0.83 


9. 


Harsh-Kindly 


6.23 


0.66 


lo- 


Dull-Stimulating 


5.77 


1.05 


ll. 


Stereotyped-Original 


5.45 


1.08 


12. 


Apathetic-Alert 


6.13 


0.76 


13. 


Unimpressive-Attractive 


6.27 


0.71 


14. 


Evading-Responsible 


6.29 


0.80 


15. 


Erratic-Steady 


5.92 


0.99 


16. 


Excitable-Poised 


6.13 


0.94 


17. 


Uncertain-Confident 


5.85 


1.05 


18. 


Disorganized-Systematic 


6.10 


1.02 


19. 


Inflexible-Adaptable 


5.79 


1.13 


20. 


Pessimistic-Optimistic 


5.81 


1.07 
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21. Immature -Integrated 



6.06 



0.89 



2o 



Narrovr-Broad 



5.90 



0.83 



should be pointed out; hov^ovor, thT^t since thr r^aiority of the 
subjects had complotor? their v^nrk at thr University theso courses 
have been reviser* to a larro r»earoo introducinc i^oro practical 
experiences. 

2. A concern ^^as eyprossod for additional work in the course o^ 
study in the areas of classroom control an'^ vrorVinn with child- 
ren vfith learnina disabilities. Aaain, it should Hf> noted thot 
vithin the past year adr»itional course work has boon added in 
these areas. 

3. The subjects and principals felt thpt the Coll^^ae o^ T^ducation 
should be pore selective in adrittino students to the teacher 
preparation oroararrs. Tn a^neral, it was ^elt that if this 
occurcd the overall toachina profession would be benefited by 
better individuals trained ^or the schools. 

4. rubjccts teaching at the kinderaarten level voiced a concern 
that there was insufficient work in the practical aonects of 
maintaininn the classroop and in conductinn an educational 
program at thin level. It should bo nointed out: however, that 
the kindc^rqarton methods courses have been extensively revised 

in the past year. Therefore, sone the concerns o^ thr kinder- 
garten teachers have boon alleviated. 

5. A number of elementary subjects expressed a desire for additional 
work in the preparation proaram in the areas of the toachina of 
rcadina and mathematics, 

6. The subjects expressed a concern that the teacher preparation 
program emphasized too much teachina in the "ideal classroom" 
and did not out sufficient emphasis on the real classroom, i.e., 
an uneouippcri classroom in a 25 year old huildino containina 
more than one orade level. 



In summary this chapter has presented an overview of the results 
of the first vear of the aon]ication o^ thr Tennessee Technolooical 
University Evaluation ''odel. The instrumentation annearer' to 
be valid and reliable for use with graduates of the tenohcr urop- 
aration proarams of the University. The career baseline '^ata rrath- 
ored on the subjects in this study was comparable to that from otlii-r 
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studies. The ratinas of the teachor preparation nronran aaain arc 
conparable with those obtaino*^ c'urina tho last several years. In 
creneral, principals rater' tho subjects auite bict^lv in such areas 
as ability to wor^ with colloacrues, coonoration anr' r'epenr'ability, 
and unc'crstanding tho coals of tho f^chools. Criticisms of the sub- 
jects by the principals inclu'^eri a need for a aroatpr knowlf>r»ce an<^ 
unr'erstanr'incf o^ the sciences anr' patheratics, ham'lincr rtiscipli- 
nary problen^s, and insiaht into causes of >^ehavior. ^tudpnts per- 
ceived, the subjects in a r^anncr sirilar to that of the principals, 
Based on r^easures obtained vritb the California F-^cale the subjects 
were to some decree non-authoritarian in their teachina, FFplovinn 
interaction analysis and a classroom obervation scaln revealed that 
the subjects were usinc nore in^'^irect than direct teaching metl'ods 
and were exhibitina nany o^ the characteristics o^ crood teachers 
as reported in the literature. The ra jor subjective criticisn of 
the teacher preparation proaran, obtained as a part o^ this study, 
included nore practical experiences at the undercraduate level. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMTflARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The objectives of this chapter are threefold s (1) to summarize 
briefly the total evaluative study that was conducted during the 
1973-74 school year; (2) to draw conclusions based on the findings 
of the study; and (3) to make recommendations relative to the findings. 



Summary 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the feasibility - 
of modifying a model to evaluate the graduates of the tecicher prep*- 
aration program of Tennessee Technological University. More specific 
objectives include the follovjings (1) to provide information for 
faculty and administrators concerned with the teacher preparation 
programs at Tennessee Technological University in making decisions 
pertinent to curriculum evaluation and development; (2) to aid in 
the process of making long range plans for improving the total educa- 
tional program of the University with particular emphasis on the 
teacher preparation programs? and (3) to test the feasibility of 
implementing a modified version of Sandefur's Model for the evalua- 
tion of teacher education graduates. 

After extensive preplanning a sample of 59 graduates of the 
teacher preparation program was selected for intensive study* These 
individuals had completed either the B, S. or M. A. degree between 
1970 and 1973. Detailed data were collected on each subject by use 
of standardized instruments administered by specially trained grad- 
uate assistants or from university permanent records. Basic instru- 
mentation for this study included the following; (1) University 
permanent records and transcript information; (2) principal's 
evaluation of each subject by the use of two different instruments; 
(3) administration of the California F-Scale to measure individual 
prejudices and anti-democratic tendencies; (4) administration of the 
Student Evaluation of Teaching to the students of the subjects; 
(5) administration of the Classroom Observation Record; and (6) 
a ten category interaction analysis system to record observed class-* 
room behavior. All data obtained in this study were classified, 
coded, and keypunched for analysis. Descriptive statistics and 
intercorrelations were computed. 

The major findings of the study indicated that the subjects who 
had completed the bachelor's degree had completed approximately 2.2 
years of classroom teaching. Almost half of the individuals were 
teaching below grade four. The overall quality point average for 
the individuals was 2.92, 2.90 in the major teaching field courses, 
and 3.00 in education and psychology courses. Mean scores achieved 
by 45 of the subjects on the National Teacher Examinations indicated 
that the individuals were achieving at approximately the 45th percentile. 
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As would be expected^ correlations betvreen achievement and scores from 
the National Teacher Examinations were high. The results obtained in 
this phase of the study were similar t:o those reported in other studies 
of the graduates of the teacher preparation program. Data reported 
relative to the ratings of the value of certain education courses and 
of overall aspects of the teacher preparation program were similar to 
those reported in other studies. 

Principal's evaluations of the subjects were consistently high; 
however^ it was noted that principals perceived some problems Of the 
subjects with their knowledge and understanding of the sciences and 
mathematics^ effective use of community resources ^ disciplinary 
problems, and insight into causes of behavior. Highest ratings were 
in the areas of ability to v/ork with colleagues, ethical behavior, 
understanding the goals of the school and cooperation and dependability, 
l^alysis of the results of the administration of the California F-Scale 
revealed that the mean score of the subjects was 98.6 indicating that 
the group as a v;hole tended toward being non- authoritarian. Scores 
ranged from 48 to 177, As a group, the students of the subjects 
rated the individuals as being very knowledgeable and poised in their 
teaching. However, they saw the individuals, to some degree, as being 
more directive than non-directive in their teaching. Results of the 
administration of the ten category interaction analysis system revealed 
that the subjects were tending to use more indirect than direct methods 
in their teaching. The ratios of student talk to total teaching, 
silence to total teaching, and lecturing to total teaching were simi- 
lar^ to those reported in the literature. The results of the admini- 
stration of the Classroom Observation Record indicated that the subjects 
as a whole were employing good teaching techniques when compared to 
other studies reported in the literature. Significant correlations 
were found between many of the 55 variables employed in the study. 



Conclusions 

Following are the major conclusions based on the findings of the 
study. It should be noted that additional analyses of the data can 
be performed that may make additional conclusions warranted. This 
section is divided into two sub-parts corresponding to the two major 
parts of the study, i.eo, the feasibility of the use of the model for 
evaluation and conclusions based on the application of the model to 
the evaluation of the graduates of the teacher preparation program 
of the university. 



Feasibility of Application of Model 

1. The plan of evaluation outlined in this report can be used to 
gather data that vrill be useful in modifying and improving the 
programs of teacher preparation of Tennessee Technological 
University, 

2. The estimated costs associated with the project closely approx- 
imate those reported as a part of the original model for teacher 
evaluation developed by Sandefur. It is estimated that the total 
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costs were as fo]-lows: Three half-time graduate assistants 
for nine months, one half- time professional individual for one 
year, a half-time secretary for one year, $750 for travel and 
$500 for supplies, expenses, and communications. In addition, 
it is estimated that at least two hours of computer time and 
supporting assistance were used in statistical analyses, 

3. The instriiments employed in the study appear to be valid and 
can provide essential information with regard to the graduates 
of the teacher preparation programs. 

4. Modifications can be made in the original model developed by 
Sandefur that can lead to more valid and useful information for 
an institution replicating the plan of evaluation. 



Evaluation of Graduates 

1. The pupils of more experienced teachers appeared to be more 
alert, initiating, and resourceful in their classroom activities. 

2. Subjects with greater experience in the classroom appeared to 
be more fair, democratic, alert, and have a broader base of 
behavior than the less experienced teachers. 

3. Students of subjects in the upper grades felt that the teachers 
did not exercise enough control in the classroom. 

4. As perceived by students, the teachers in the upper grades were 
more directive in their instructional activities than teachers 
in the lower grades. 

5. Subjects at higher grade levels are using significantly more 
lecture in the classroom than teachers in the lower grades. 

6. Approximately 85% of the subjects were teaching in a field for 
which they held certification according to the records of the 
Tennessee State Department of Education. 

7. The mean quality point averages in education and psychology 
subjects, major teaching field subjects, and the overall quality 
point average for subjects completing the S. degree ranged 
from 2.90 to 3.00. These mean averages were slightly above 

the overall averages for the graduates of the College of Education. 

8. Subjects with higher quality point averages in education and 
psychology courses had better relations with students and were 
in general more friendly and cheerful, knowledgeable and poised, 
and non-directive in their teaching. 

9. Subjects who achieved higher quality point averages in their 
major teaching field tended to be more authoritarian oriented 
than subjects who achieved at a lower level. This is probably 
due to the fact that the large majority of the subjects were 
teaching in the upper grades where less democratic and more 
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authoritarian 'teachifig'-methcids are used or the subjects were 
attempting to complete a specified unit or curriculum, 

10. Subjects with overall higher quality point averages and years 

of experience appeared to use more indirect methods than students 
with lower quality point averages, 

11. A profile of the subject's scores from the administration of 
the Kuder Preference Record appears similar to that of other 
groups of subjects who are graduates of the teacher preparation 
program of Tennessee Technological University^ 

12. Overall scores achieved by the subjects on the National Teacher 
Examinations placed the individuals at approximately the 45th 
percentile v'bich is comparable with other groups that have 
been studied. 

13. Subjects who tended to achieve higher on the Professional Educa- 
tion Test of the NTE tended to be more knowledgeable and poised 
than other subjects o 

14. Subjects with higher scores in their major teaching field tended 
to lecture more and become more partial to certain students in 
their classrooms. 

15. Ratings of various aspects of the teacher preparation program 
of the University by the subjects ^^^erpi similar to that of other 
groups of individuals. 

16. In general, principalis ratings of the subjects were high. 
However, it should be pointed out that principals rated the 
subjects somewhat lower in their knowledge and understanding 
of the sciences and mathematics, lacking effective use of 
community resources, handling disciplinary problems, and 
insight into characteristics of behavior. Highest ratings 
of the subjects v/ere noted in the areas of ability to work 
with and attitudes toward colleagues, ethical behavior, under- 
standing the goals of the school, and cooperation and dependability. 

17. There vjas a positive correlation between the principal's ratings 
and various items on the Classroom Observation Record and the 
Student Evaluation of Teaching. Based on the principalis obser- 
vation (it appeared that) the subjects in this study possessed 
many of the characteristics of good teachers as reported in the 
literature. 

18. The subjects of this study appeared to be more non-authoritarian 
than authoritarian as measured by the California P-Scale. There 
were no significant differences in scores achieved by the sub- 
jects when examined on the basis of grade level or years of 
experience in the classroom. These findings are to some degree 
contrary to findings of other studies reported in the literature. 

19. The ratings of the subjects by the students correlated highly 
with ratings made by the principals and the trained observers 
who completed the Classroom Observation Record. 

O 
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20. Based on student observations, the subjects were highly know- 
ledgeable and poised? and on the negative side the students 
perceived the subjects as being more directive than non- 
directive as measured by the Student Evaluation of Teaching, 

21. The subjects in the study appeared to be using more indirect 
than direct teaching methods in their classrooms. Indirect- 
direct ratios based on the interaction analysis system used 
were higher than for comparable groups. 

22. Other ratios computed from the interaction analysis observations 
were comparable to those reported in the literature. 

23. Many of the characteristics reported in the literature of good 
teachers were noted as a result of the administration of the 
Classroom Observation Record. 

24. Based on subjective criticisms voiced by the subjects and their 
principals, there is a need in the programs of the University 
to include more practical experiences at an earlier level, more 
emphasis on the areas of classroom control and discipline and 
less theory in the courses. Also greater emphasis in the 
teacher preparation program should be put on more practical 
aspects of the classroom such as completion of standard records, 
teaching of reading and mathematics, teaching more than one 
grade level at a time, and working 5.n a poorly equipped school. 

In general, the subjects of this study seemed to possess many 
of the characteristics of good teachers as reported in the literature. 
As might be expected, it v/as difficult to identify specific problems. 
Principals praised the teachers as did their students. However, it 
must be kept in mind that the subjects who participated in this study 
were volunteers. Therefore, some bias has been introduced into the 
total study that may make some of the conclusions invalid when applied 
to the total population of graduates. 



Recommenda t ion s 

Based on the conclusions of this study it is felt that the 
following recommendations are warranted. These recommendations 
center largely around the continuation and modification of the 
study outlined in this report. 

lo The plan outlined in this report should be replicated using 

subjects that graduated from the University from 197? through 
1973 and adding subjects who completed their degrees in 1974. 

2. Continuing contact should be maintained with other institutions 
pursuing similar projects, and the literature related to teacher 
evaluation should be continuously monitored. 

3o Considerations should be given to the use of other instruments 
to gather data as these become available. 
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4. Based on subjective evidence^ it appears that the most valid 
times for observation in the classrooms would be from mid- 
October through mid- November and from about mid- January through 
the end of April, 

5« Consideration should be given to examining the personality of 
the supervising principal o There is some evidence to indicate 
that ratings of teachers and their performances may be related 
to the personality of the supervisor. 

6. Further analysis of the data appears warranted. However^ it 

is recommended that these data analyses be done based on indivi- 
dual needs of the faculty and administration of the University. 

7. A more extensive data bank of information on all graduates of 
the teacher preparation program should be established. In the 
course of this investigation it was found that some data on some 
graduates could not be located (i.e.^ complete data from such 
measures as the Kuder Preference Record^ Survey of Study Habits^ 
and the Mooney Problem Checklist) . 

8. Consideration should be given to the development of a complete 
set of computer programs for the storage^ retrieval , and analysis 
of the data for this projecto It should be pointed out that 
some developmental work was conducted by the D. w. Mattson 
Computer Center during the current yearo 
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chapt.fr V 



PLANS FOR TVr CONTI^^JATION OF TFF ^^TUDY 



This chapter r^.escribes the tentative plans for continuation of 
the intensive evaluation activities the arac?uates of the teacher 
preparation programs of Tennessee Technolocrical University. Major 
enphasis in this chapter win be placer? upon the olans that have 
been tentatively forrpulater' for the 1974-75 stur^ies. The assupption 
has been marie that the level of funrlina of the project X'^rill remain 
at a relatively constant level anr? includes the allocation o^ three 
one half time araduate assiF?tants, apDroximatelv one ha] f tir^e o-P 
•a professional staff member, $750 for travel, and ^500 for supplies, 
expenses, and communications. 



Plans for 1974-75 

During 1974-75 particular emphasis will be placed on evaluative 
studies of the 1973 and 1974 graduates of the teacher preparation 
programs.- However, some emphasis will be aiven to continuina the 
examination of 1971 and 1972 araduates that participated in the first 
year of the study. A total of 43 1971, 1972, and 1973 araduates 
have indicated, an interest in continuing in the study that was 
beaun in 1973-74 (1971 graduates = 10, 1972 araduates = 15, 1973 
graduates = 18) . 

Firrure 3 shovTS an abbreviated chart for the rnajor activities 
of the project durina 1974-75. Initially, the three araduate stu- 
dents will engacre in intensive studies of the use of the Classroom 
Observation Record, the r^tudent ^^valuation o-P '^eachina, and Inter- 
action Analysis. This will occur from approximately September 1 
through October 15. * Concu.rrent with these activities, a schedule 
of visitations will be developer* for the 1971-73 araduates that 
have previously participated in the study. These 4 3 individuals 
will be visiter? on two occasions during the year. The first visit 
will occur duri ncT the Fall of 1974 , an^ the second visit will 
occur durina the Pprinrr of 1975 with no visits scheduled after 
April 30. 

As soon as possible after the beainninrr of the fall auarter 
a survey guestionnaire vrill be sent to all 1974 graduates of the 
teacher preparation proaram (see Appendix P. and Appendix C) . At 
this same time the 1974 graduates will be asVed to participate in 
the study. It is anticipated that a samnle of at least 25-30 1974 
graduates will be selected. Durina the later part of the ^all a 
schedule of visitation for these individuals will be prepared. 
During the ^'-inter one visit will be made to each of these indivir^- 
uals for purposes of observation and gatherina baseline data. Also 
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during the winter the Principals T^'valuation Instrument (see Apnen- 
cMy. D) vfilX be sent to the principals of all inr'ividualf? who are 
teachincT in the schools. 

T=5eginning in the late sprina and continuina throuah the sunrer 
of 1975 data analysis will be r^ade, and a report of the second year 
of the study will be prepared. It is anticipated that this report 
will contain comparisons of the -^irst and second year of the study 
and also detailed descriptions the 1974-75 studies. 

A detailed report v;ill also he prepared sur^narizina the Ques- 
tionnaire data (Appendix C, and D) • The report v;ill he siipilar 
to those that have been prepared for the arariuates of the teacher 
preparation program for the past ten years. 

It is anticipated that durina 1974-75 an intensive examination 
will be made of all graduates of the ac'ministration and supervision 
programs of the University -For the past five years that are currently 
employed as superintendents, principals, or supervisors in the Ptate 
of Tennessee. These individuals have been ir'entified and will be 
studied on an intensive basis to determine if th'ev have net the 
objectives of the respective programs the Tiniversity. 



Long Range Plans 

Tentative long ranae plans have been mar'e ^oz the total proiect. 
The assum.ption has been made that the level of fundina for personnel 
will remain approximately the same. Tt is anticipated that 
in 1975-76 a airoup of 1975 granviates ot the teacher preparation pro- 
gram will be added to the study an*^ those inr'ividuals who Graduated 
in 1971 and 1972 will be dropped. The basic plan outlined for 1974- 
75 will be continued during 1975-76. 

During the interval from 1976-77 through 1978-79 spot checks 
vrill be made of the sample that ?^^as studie^^ intensively in the thir^^ 
year (1975-76) of the study. Peainning in the year 19nO-Rl anr^ con- 
tinuing through 1982-83 another large scale sample of subjects will 
be investigated. Throughout the course of each year's investiaation ^ 
reports will be prepared v;hich in turn '-^ill be user* in imnrovina the 
programs of teacher preparation and in completina the cycle of 
conceptualization of the teacher's role, the training procrr^m^ and 
evaluation. 
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AppencUx A 
Appendix B 

Appenr'ix C 
Appendix D 

Appendix F 
Appendix F 
Appendix G 
Appendix H 



Reoorts and studies ^elated to thf\ ^eacher Prepa- 
ration Proaran>s of Tennessee Technoloaic^l nniversity 

^u<-^stionnaire - A Follow-un rtudv 'Treacher Fducation 

Gra'^uates of Tennessee T^echnoloaical Hniversitv - 
T=^achelors Dearee 

^Questionnaire - A Follovr-up Ftudy o^ ^^aster of Arts 

Graduates of Tennessee '^'fechnoloaical University 

Principal's Questionnaire - A Fol.Tow-up '^tudy of 
Teacher Fducation Graduates of Tennessee Technoloa- 
ical University 

Teacher Fvaluation by Tupervisor Forr 
California F-Scales Forms ^5 and 40 
.student Fvaluation of Tcpchinr 
ClassrooF nbservs.t.ion Recor^' 
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APPEIiniX A 

Reports anc? Studies Related to the Teacher Preparation Programs of 

Tennessee Technological University 



1. AyerSr Jerry B. Report I- Re stud v. A Survey of the Graduates 
of the Teacher Preparation Programs of Tennessee Technological 
University for the Period 1965 Through 1969 ^ Cookeville^ TN: 
Tennessee Technological University^ College of Education^ 1971. 
(mimeo. ) , 49 pp. 

2. Faculty of the College of Education. Report II-Restudv> 
Objectives of the Teacher Preparation Program, Volume 
Volume II, and Volume III. Cookevillev TN: Tennessee 
Technological University, College of Education, 1971. 
(mimeo. ) , 910 pp. 

3. AyerSf Jerry B. Report III-Restudy. A Report of Four Surveys 

of the Graduates of the Teacher Preparation Programs of Tennessee 
Technological University for the Period 1965 ThrougK 1970 7 
Cookeville, Til: Tennessee Technological University, College 
of Education, 1971. (mimeo.), 39 pp. 

4. Ayers, Jerry B. "Predicting Quality Point Averages in Master's 
Degree Programs in Education," Educational and Psychological 
Measurement , 31:^91-95, 1971. 

5. Ayers, Jerry B. A Survey of Student Teachers At Tennessee 
Technological University . Cookeville, TNt Tennessee Techno- 
logical University, College of Education, 1971. (mimeo.), 7 pp. 

6. Ayers, Jerry B. Report V- Res tudy. A Report of T^vo Surveys of 
the 1971 Graduates of the Teacher Preparation Programs of 
Tennessee Technological University . Cookeville, TN: Tennessee 
Technological University, College of Education, 1972. (mimeo.), 
28 pp. 

7. Ayers, Jerry B. and Michael E. Rohr. ^'Prediction of Quality 
Point Averages from Personality Variables," Educational and 
Psychological Measurement , 32 : 491-94 , 1972. 

8. Dotson, James R. and Jerry B. Ayers. "A Systematic Plan for 
the Restudy of a Teacher Education Program," The Tennessee 
Tech Journal , 7!p5-89, 1972. 

9. Ayers, Jerry B. and Michael E. Rohr. "The Relationship of 
Student Grade Expectations, Selected Characteristics, and 
Academic Perfoinnance for Education, Engineering, and Business 
Majors," Presented before the American Educational Research 
Association, April, 1972, Chicago, ILL, 
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10. Briiran, Jack L. and Jerry B. Ayers. "Attitudes of Students 
Toward Education and Liberal Arts Courses," Presented before 
the Mid- South iSducational Research Association Meeting, 
November, 1973, Memphis, TN. 

11. Ayers, Jerry B. Report VI- Re study. A Report of Three Surveys 
of the 1972 Graduates of the yeacner i^reparation Programs of 
Tennessee Technological University . Cookeville, TN: Tennessee 
Technological University, College of Education, 1973. (mimeo.), 
38 pp. 

12. Ayers, Jerry P., Plorinda A. Bustamante, and Philip J. Campana. 
"Prediction of Success in College Foreign Language Courses," 
Educational and Psychological Measurement , 33:939-42, 1973. 

13. Rohr, Michael E. and Jerry B. Ayers. "Relationship of Student 
Grade Expectations, Selected Characteristics, and Academic 
Performance," The Journal of Experimental Education , 41:58-62, 
1973. 

14. Ayers, Jerry B. Report 74-1. A Report of Three Surveys of the 
1973 Graduates of the Teacher Preparation Programs of Tennessee 
Technological University . Cookeville, TN: Tennessee Technological 
University, College of Education, 1974. (mimeo.), 34 pp. 

15. Riddle, Barbara Ann. Report 74-2. An Evaluation of the Graduate 
Program in Health and Physical Edv Jation at Tennessiee Techno- 
logical University, By a Follow-up Study of the Graduates . 
Cookeville, TN: Tennessee Technological University, College 

of Education, 1974. (mimeo), 119 pp. 

16. Ayers, Jerry B. and Robert E. DuBey. "Student Teachers Attitudes 
Towards Supervising Teachers," The Educational Catalyst , 4:17- 
22, 1974. 

17. Ayers, Jerry B. and Michael E. Rohr. "Relationship of Selected 
Variables and Success in a Teacher Preparation Program," Accepted 
for Publication in Educational and Psychological Measurement , 1974. 

18. Ayers, Jerry B. Report 74-3. Study of the Graduates of the 
Library Science Procrram of Tennessee Technological University 
1969-l97n Cookeviile, TN: Tennessee Technological University, 
College of Education, 1974. (mimeo.), 28 pp. 

19. Bilbrey, Leroy. Human Relations Skills and Teacher Effectiveness . 
Unpublished M. A. Thesis, College of Education, Tennessee Tech- 
nological University, 1974. 

20. Duncan, Barbara Louise. Study of Graduates of the Counselor 
Education Program of Tennessee Technological University. Report 
74-5 . Cookeville, TN: Tennessee Technological University, 
College of Education, 1974. (mimeo.) 
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Other Reports of Interest 

21. Brooks, Mildred Marie. A Follow-up Study of Teacher Education 
Graduates, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute , 1958-1963 . Unpub- 
lished M. A. Thesis, School of Education, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, 1964.. 

22. Hearn, Edell M. Reports of various follow-up studies of the 
graduates of the teacher preparation programs of Tennessee 
Technological University, 1965 through 1969. 

23. Turok, M. J. "A Look at Dogmatism at Tennessee Technological 
University, The Tennessee Tech Journal, 4:1-7, 1969. 
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Ouestionnarie - A Follow-up ^tiirly of 
Teacher Fducation Graduates Tennessee 
'^echnoloqical University - Pachelors Dearee 



A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
GRADUATES OF TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 



Pleoso do not 
wnto in this 
space. 



Dear Tonrtossoe Toch Graduate: 

We are engaged in a study of graduatoa of tho loachor oiJiiCiMion progrcim here at Tennessee Toch. Our purposes in this study are to 
determine your appraisals of your coMoo« Prwt)fir.i!ion, your icMChing umpurionco, and your impressions of your problems. Your thoughtful 
response to the questions ami st<ituniont» ti«'«luw vviM be of grcot help iuul will bo much appreciated. Most statements require only a 
check and it should take you no more than tiMctjn minutes to conipltite this questionnaire. All information will be treated as confidential 
and only general conclusions reprusenting group data wiH hu ruportud. 

Please accept our thanks for taking a few minutes to U\\ in thu i ndicated. bl anks and for returning the questionnaire in the enclosed 
addressed envelope. 



Sinceroly yours. 




stant for Special Service 



A. GENERAL INFORMATION 



1. Name . 



Control No. 

. Sex 1. Male 



. 2. Female 



LAST 

2. Present Address 



1-4 

5 



3* Permanent Mailing Address 



4. Year of graduation from Tennessee Toch with Bachelor's Degree 

5. Bachelor's Degree from Tennessee Tech 1. B.S. 

Q. First Teaching Field 



. 2. B.A. 



Second Teaching Field . 



7. Area of Teacher Certification 



, 1 . Elementary 



8. Are you now teaching or wilt you be teaching this fall? 



^ Secondary 
. 1. Yes 2. No 



,3. H & PE or Music Grades M2 



If you answered Yes to question 8, complete B (A). If you answered No to question B, complete B (B). 
(A) Scttool System 



Name of School 



Principal 



Address of School 



STREE7 



STATE 



CITY 

How many years have you taught in this school including the present? 

At what level will you be generally teaching this fait? 1. Preschool 

4. Grades 7-9 5. Grades 10-12 6. Above 12th Grade 

(Bl If you are not now teaching, did you teach last year 1. Yes 

If you are not teaching check one of the reasons given 

Continuing formal study ^ Poor salary 

7 Other government work R Other reasons (Please specify) 



ZIP CODE 



. 2. Grades 1-3 



. 3. Grades 4-6 



. 2. No 



. 1. Homemaking 



5. Worki ng i n industry 



. 2. Military Service 
ft Social work 



9. Total years of teaching experience . 



10. Check the following if applicable. Check only if you have completed part or all of the following: 
Master's Degree ^ Yes ^ No If no, how many hours have you completed? 



School. 



Specialists or M.S. Plus Add. Hrs. 



. 1. Yes 



.2. No tf no, how many fiours have you completed? 



School , 



1. Yes 



. 2. No 



tf no, how many hoitrs have you completed? 



School 



1 1. Are you teaching in your area of certt fi cation? 



1. Yos 



.2. No 



12. If you answered no to question It, in what area are you teaching? 

13. Ptodso estimate your salary for the present year 1. loss thon S5,000 



. 2. S5.001 to S6.000 



.3. S6.001 



to S7.000 

o 

- ."8. sn.ool to SI 2.000 



4. $7,001 to SS.OOO 



. 5. SB, 001 to S9.000 



.C. $9,001 to $10,000 



.7. $10,001 to $11,000 
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. 9. Moro thiin $ 1 2,000 



6-7 

□ban 

9-12 
13 

14 

□ □ 

15-16 



17-18 
19-20 



21 
22 



23 

24-25 



□ □□□□ 

26-30 

□ □□□□ 

31-35 

□ □□□□ 

36-40 
41 

42-43 



U. Youf i)QO 20-24 - 

)5. MiintiK status ' <inrj<« 

16. Number of Children nf anvl 



.2. 25*29 __ 3. 30*34 ■■ 4. 35*3'J ^5. 40-49 

•J Married Divorcud ^ Widnvvurl 



. 6. 50 OncI ovOt 



1 /. Occupation of spouso {tt mjrriedl 



18. When did vou first bocomo miorested m teocMfng? 

During Inst two yojrs of colioge 
t9. Wjs teaching vour first choice os a caroor? 




), Dutmg high schaot 



.2. No 



. 2« Ourmg first two years of collnge 



B. TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 

In order to evtiluaie vour toachur proparanon Program, we would appreciaio vour indtcaung the dogreo to which you feel your coiiego 
experiences wore salisfaciory m equipping vou with the necessary skills and onderstandings m the following arens. Please check the 
appropriate space for each iiom. 



1. Your leochi ng porsonal "tv: 

n. Ability to work with children 

b. Abiiitv to work wuh colloagues 

c. Ability to work with members of the community 

d. At)iliiv to nirjintnm a friendly diSPOSttiOn 

e. Ability to lead a woll«rounded life, to enioy work 
and p I ay 

f. Ability to work with parents 

2. Your gentiraJ knowledge and undwrstandi ng of: 

a. The physical sciences 

b. The btological sciences 

c. American culture and institutions 

d. Art, music, literature, philosophy 

e. Mathem«iiics 

3. Your ability to use the English language effectively 



Your knowledge and understanding of the subjects which 
you teach 
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5. Your understanding of children and youth: 

a. Insight into causes of behavior 

b. Skill in working w'th exceptional children (iho bright, 
the dull, the handicappedl 

C. Skill in group work 

d. SkiN in maintaining discip'ine 

e. Skill in guida'^co of children 

6. Your understanding of the nature of tho learning process: 
(1. Skill in helping students dctt'rnni^e ohjRCti ves 

b. Skill I n motivati ng students 

c. SkiJf in pupit'te.TChof planning 

d. Skill in using <^ variety of teat.hiny methods 

e. Skill in evaluating tiupil growth ,)nd c'ass Procedures 
wi th pupi Is 

f. Ability tn construct QPProPruite tests and le;irr\ing 
maien .ils 

g. Skill in the a()pl i c<'itiOn nf le;uning theory in thrs 
Cl f'lSsroom 

h. Skill in providing di fforent i ii t»Ml If.'.irrunc) expfst i»>nnes fnr 
v/irious groulJS .ind i ruli vi du.il s 

7. Your knnwle(h}e of sources of n.Mr::h'incj materi/ils: 
I}. Pnntod nt.iteri.ils 

b. Audi o- visu<il rnnterin's 
^ C. Conimiiniiy rt«so vrces 

J. Littr.iry .irul lihr.ify rn.iteri.ils 



1 > D 



n 3 

5 z 

o ^ 

2 D 



3Z . 



- 0 

, c n 
4 to {/) 



5 > (/) 



6i Your Qbii^tv to teaching mntdriois nffoctivbly 

9> Your knowlodgo ond understanding of: 

a. The Ouroosea of the school m ruiotion to iho over-oli 
PurPoso of socintv 

b* The social structure of the community mid its meiinmi:} for 
education 

c. The mstttunons ot the community 

d. The different valuo-DOttorns of soci ai-economic c'dssos 

e. The economic lifo of the community 

f. ApproDriiito othicni behavior of thu (oacher 



6 

9 
10 
t 1 
12 



to. Your ttv.iJuaiion ol the !oMow>r^O teachttT pttiDntcition 
euPcn ences: 

n. INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 

b. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 

e. HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

d. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

e. SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

0- EVALUATION AND GUIDANCE 
h. METHODS COURSES 

I, MtCRO TEACHING 

j, STUDENT TEACHING 



> 5 
1 



r 7. 
i z 



- > 1 
£ c T 



2^3 

3 ■ 



5 

1 r 



4 



5 



0 r D 

Z U H 



Q < 
6 



13 
M 
lb 

;6 

1 7 
IB 
19 
20 
21 
22 



11 How would you rnle Jhe Quo'ity of msiruction in the coltcgL' of e{luccJtion m rompii'ison to thu ^lJ;^llt^' of i n..i f urti m yout ni.ijor 
teaching field? i verv unsatisfdciory ^- scnit»vwh.il unsatisfactory 3, neither unsatisfactory nor satisf^ictorv 



■.^4, somewhat satisfaciory 



,5. v»>rv siMisfrictorv. 



23 



C. OBTA I (Ml IMG EMPLOYMENT 



1. if YOU arc teaching, how did you get yoar teaching job? 

sarviCG at Toch 3. Personal application 4. Professor at Tech 

2. If you are not teaching, did vou attempt to find a job teaching? 1. Yes 



, 1. Commeicial employment agency 



2. Placement 



. 5. Other (Specify} 



.2. No. 



X If you answered "yes" to the above, briefly explain your problems in locotmg a job. This is extremely importarit to the College 
of Education, 



24 
25 
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ouestionnaire - A Pollow-up Ftudy of "aster of 
Arts Graduates of Tennessee Technoloaical University 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF MASTER OF ARTS 
GRADUATES OF TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 



Pieoso do not 
writo in this 
space. 



Dear Tennesson Toch Gruducitu 

Wo are ongogocl in a study of oroclu ttcb ol thn lujchiM iu)iic.ni,:ii nrnuum Moru .-ii Tonnossno Toch. Our Purposes in this study are to 
dotormino your jPDrtiisals of vour i.'.o" iiifi,. pr.^j.K iiiof, s.nif t.M. 'i^'ij -Micnonc .vul your I'nprussions Of your Probloms. Your thoughtful 
fospohso to tho questions uml ;»t.ni»nujntv. 'ovs .viH lu* ol (\tiu\[ mjin .mj vviii uo much .uiProci utat}. Most stcitoments require only a 
chock and it should tnko yoti no mort> th.in Itttuijn niiniit<. s lo coi"i)ii>tM jmis iiuiist < nnniii io. All informntion will be treated as confidential 
and only general conclusions rvipruii-ntinq g»ftup {l.n.i vvJi r.ii tnpontKl. 



Please accoPt our thiinks f.n toking .j inituatJS to liit .n thi- i nth citutl bUinks .ind (or rnturning the quusi lOnnai re in the enclosed 
addressed envelope. 



Sincerrjly yc'urs, 




1. IMdrne , 



LAST 

2. Present Addrflss 



Control No. 

. Sex 1. Male 



3. Purninntint M.iihny AtltlriiS;: 



4, Ago 1. 20-24 2. 25-29 3. 30-34 4. 35-39 5. 40-49 6. 50 & ovur 

5, fWnritnl Stotus 1. Single 2. Murrioii 3. Divorcod 4. Widowed 

6, Dates you wore working townrd the Master's degree nt Toch. From \/ftnr \o ynnr. 



7. Agrt whfin you first registered for graduate work nt Tunnossoe Toch . 

8, Whore did you complete your Bachelor's degree? 



9. In what year did you rocoivo your Bnchelor's degree^ 

10. What was your graduate mii|Or at Tennessee Tech? 
Counseling , „ 3. Curriculum and Instruction* Elementary 
Secondary , 6. H«aHh and Physical Education. 

11. What was your principal minor area? 



1. Administration and Supervision . 2. Guidance and 

4. Reading 5. Curriculum and Instruction < 



12, Please indicate the position that you held during tho current school year. 1. Teacher 2, Student 

3. Military 4. Homemaker R. Principal fi. Supervisor 7. Librarian 

B. University Administrator 9. Counselor 10 Other. 

School System 

Name of School 



Address of School 



City 

13. Please indicate your salary for the current school year 



State Zip Code 

_ 1. Less than S7,000 _^ 2. S7.001 to SB.OOO 

3. $8,001 to S9.000 4. SO.001 lo S 10.000 5. S 10.001 to Si 1.000 6. Si 1.001 to $12,000 

7. More than $12,000. 

14. Did you complete any graduate work at other institutions pnor to enrolling at Tech? 1- Yos , , 2. No. If yes. at what 
institutio n 

15. How did you get your prtiseni job"* 1. ConmerrJial omploynient agency 2. Tech Placement Office 

^ 3. Personal Application :_4. Proft.'ssor at Tech 5. Other. 



16. Did you receive financial assistance during your period of gradu.Uo work at Tech^ 

^. Loan 4. Other. 



1. None 



.2. AssiTittinlship 



^7. Chock tho following if fippi 1 nabi o. Check only if you have completed part or all of tho following: 
StiQcialisis 1. Yes 2. No; If no. how many hours have you completed 

Dnrtnr.it i» 1. Yoft 2. No: If no, how many hours have you 
School , 




FOLLOWING ARE QUESTIONS THAT ARE RELATED DIRECTLY TO YOUR PROGRAM OF STUDY AT TECH. 
18. Ploaso rate oach of tho following points. 



y s 

Is Is 

1 2 

a. Interest ot professors in students 

b. Announcements of deadi ines ■■ 

c. Accesslbilitv of professors — ^— — ■ 

d. Amount of guidance given in planning and carrying out program - 

e. Personal relaiionship with professors ■ —^-^ 

f. Placenmni service " 

g. Library staff 

h. Periodical s coniainod in library ' 
it Adequacy of books and other matoriiUs contained in library 

|, Adequacy of Learning Resources Center in College of Education . 

k. Instruction in major field — — — 

I. instruction in minor ' 

m. Schedul ing of courses — ~ 



19, Please rate the overall value of the following courses in relation to your career objectives. 



IS 

% n 
E w 



Edvicational Research 
Educational Suiiistics 
Field Experience or Prncticum 
Rosearch Report or Problem 
Thesi s 

Public School Administration 
Suporvi sion of Instruction 
Curriculum Development 
School Community Rol aliens 
History of Wuslorn Education 
EduC'itioruil Sociology 
Introduction lo Guidance 
Counseling Tnchniquos 
Informational Materials for Counselors 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Courses in the Teaching of Reading 



20. Did you inko ony coursoa In the resident centers molntQined by Tech while workino toward your M.A.? 1. Yea 2. No. 

21. If you answorod yoa to question 21, how would you rato the quality of instruction in comparison to the quality of instruction that 
you received on compus? ^_^1. Poor 2. Foir 3- About iho same a. Good r. .PxrnHftnt. 

22. Please list several recommendations for improvements of the graduate programs of the Coll ego of Education. 



23. List several strengths of the graduate program of the College of Education. 



24. List several weaknossos of the graduate programs of the College of Education. 



25. Do you think the research component of your graduate program was 1- Very Unsatisfactory; 3. Somewhat unsatisfactory; 

3. Neither unsatisfactory nor satisfactory; 4. Somewhat satisfactory; Very satisfactory. If you checked 1, 2, 

or 3 above, please list several ways that the research component can be improved. 



26. Do you think the practicum and laboratory experiences were 1- Very unsatisfactory; 2. Somewhat unsatisfactory; 

3. Neither unsatisfactory nor satisfactory; 4. Somewhat satisfactory ^- Very satisfactory. If you checked 1, 2. 

or 3 piunse list several ways that the practicum and laboratory experiences can be improved. 



APPENDIX D 

Principal's ouestionnaire 
A Pollov^-up Ftur'y of '^eacher Fc'vication 
Graduates of Tennessee Technolocrical TTniversity 



A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES OF 
TENNESSEE TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 



P luiiao (io no 
wfitu in this 
&Pncu. 



Dti.if PiinciDiii. 

Wu iiru (tiuiayud in <i iitudy of or«i()uates of thii titiichur uctucotion Program huru at Tunnussuo Tuch. Ouf purposes in this study are to 
doturnnnu tho nftitcti vonoss of our giiiduiitus iind to Qttthuf inforniiition on how our to<ichQr education program can bo improved. The toochor in 
yiKir srhuol listnd below >s n gniduate of our teacher uducation program. We would appreciate your taking a few minutes to complete thi s 
(Uiust<(tnniiiii» -iliout this por^un and rotuining it to us m thu enclosed addiussed envelope. All information will be treated as confidential and 
iinly n<>ni>riil conclusions roprusonting group data will be reported. Please accept our thanks for completing this questionnaire. 

Sincerely yours, 



JERRV B. AYERS. Ed.D. 
Administrative Assistant for 
Special Services. College of 
Education 



Name of Tonnessoe Technological University Graduate: 



Control Number: 



Ploasn rate our grdduate in relation to other teachers on your staff on the following points. Please check the appropriate space for each item. 



of 
2 2 



> to 

li 

1 



"11 
is 

2 



2 t 
u o 

in CD 



® o 
Z c 



o 

i S 



i 
§ 

5 



1. Understanding the goals of the school 

2. Personal appearance 

3. Enthusiasm for the teaching profession 

4. Adaptability in the classroom 

5. Cooperation and dependability 

6. Attitudes toward children 

7. Attitudes toward follow teachers 

8. Attitudes toward supervisors 

9. Acnur.icy in miiintaming official records and 
reports 

10. Understanding and using courses of study and 
curriculum guides 

11. Making effective use of community resources 

12. Handling disciplinary problems 

13. Getting acquainted with the corrvnunity and its 
people 

14. Keeping abreast of recent professional developments 

15. Evaluating pupil Progress 

16. Motivating pupils who seem disinterested 

17. Relationships with parents 

18. Participation in professional activities 

19. Potential for advancement in the Profession 

20. Relationships with fellow teachers 

21. OveiiiH effectiveness of this Person in comparison 
with other teachers in your school 

22. Overall qualif iCiitions of this person to teach in 
your particular school situation 



^ —dei to nvaluate our teacher preparation program, we would appreciate your indicating the degree to which yOu fc 
'^"r" O ¥ /^''^ necessary skills and understandings in the following areas. Please check the appropriate space for 



feel this person 
each Item. 



1. Tiiijching oofttonni itv 

n. Aliilitv to work wvith children 

b. Ability to work with collonguos 

(.*. A* ility to work with niomburs of tho communitv 

(I. Ability to rniiintain o friondly disposition 

o. Ability tu lUiiU n wulNrnunded lifo, to unioy 
work tir>d piny 

f. Ability to work with pnronts 

2. Gonordl knowlodgo and understanding of; 
• n. Tho Physiciil sciences 

b. Tho biologicnl scionces 

c« American culture and institutions 

d. Art* music, literature. Philosophy 

e. Mathematics 

3. Ability to use tho English language effectively 

4. Knowledge and undtjrstanding of tho subject taught 
6. Understanding of children and youth: 

a. Insight into causes of behavior 

b. Skill in working with OKceptional children (the 
bright, the dull, the handicapped) 

c. Skill in group work 

d. Skill in maintaining diaopi ine 

e. Skill in guidance of children 

6. Understanding of the nature of the learning Process 
a* Skill in helping students determine objectives 
b. Skill in motivating students 

c* Skill in pupil-teacher planning 

d. Skill in using a variety of teaching methods 

e. Skill in evolueting pupil growth and class 
Procedures with pupils 

f. Ability to construct appropriate tests and 
learning materi al s 

g. Skill in the application of learning theory 
in the classroom 

h. Skill in providing differentiated learning 
experiences for various grouPs and individuals 

7. Knowledge of sources of teaching materials: 
a* Printed materials 

b. Audio-visual materials 

c. Cormiunity resources 

d. Library and library materials 

8. Ability to use teaching materials effectively 

9. Knowledge and understanding of: 

a. The Purposes of \he school in relation to the 
overall purpose of society 

b* The social structure of the community and its 
meaning for education 

c. The institutions of the community 

d. The different voluo-patterns of social-economic 
O jos 

El^ICiconomic life of tho community 
f. Appropriate ethical behavior of the teacher 
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APPFMPIX F 
Teacher Fvaluation by f^unervisor For^ 
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Name: 



ID No. 

Date : 



Teaching is the most important task of the school. In order 
to help the school to be informed regarding the quality of its 
teaching, you are requested to indicate your opinion of the above 
named instructor's performance in the four important dimensions 
of teaching described on the following pages. The highest rating 
is number 5; the lowest is number 1. Please encircle the number 
that represents your opinion of the individual. Three of the five 
ratings for each dimension are described by words and phrases 
printed to the left of the numbers. The intermediate numbers may 
also be used for the expression of your opinions. 



DIMENSIONS OF TEACHING 



DESCRIPTIVE WORDS AND PHRASES 



RATING 



Subject Matter 
Competence 



Thorough , broad , and accurate 
knowledge of theory and prac- 
tice; very able to organize, 
interpret, explain and illus- 
trate concepts and relation- 
ships . 

Adequate understanding; most 
interpretations and expla- 
nations are clear 

Knowledge of subject is lim- 
ited; does not give clear 
explanations and illustra- 
tions . 



4 

3 



2 
1 



Relations with 
Students 



Excellent rapport; feeling of 
good-will prevails; very 
interested in students; easily 
approached; students are 
challenged yet individuality 
is respected. 

Adequate rapport ; shows some 
interest in students; usually 
approachable ; s tudents are 
encouraged to participate? 
shows some sense of humor 

Seems unfriendly and unre- 
sponsive; impatient; some- 
times an tagoni zes s tudents ; 
too busy to be helpful. 



4 

3 



2 
1 
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DIMENSIONS OF TEACHING 

Appropriateness of 
Assignments and 
Academic Expecta- 
tions 



DESCRIPTIVE WORDS AND PHRASES 

Assignments are challenging; 
he allows for differences of 
ability but expects superior 
achievement; stresses impor- 
tant topics and concepts and 
avoids giving time to trivial 
details; demands critical and 
analytical thought; tests 
seem valid. 

Most assignments are clear, 
reasonable and related to 
class work ; expects under- 
standing not memorization; 
recognizes individual dif- 
ferences among students but 
generally seems to ignore 
them; tests are usually re- 
lated to assignments and 
class work. 

Assignments are unrealistic, 
often not clear, not related 
to class work; students do 
not know v^at the teacher 
expects; tests seem unre- 
lated to assignments and class 
work. 



RATING 
5 



4 
3 



2 
1 
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DIMENSIONS OP TEACHING 

Overall Class room 
Effectiveness 



DESCRIPTIVE WORDS AND PHRASES 

Lessons are carefully planned 
and show definite purpose; 
words come easily ; well-organ- 
ized ideas and concepts are 
clearly related; enthusiastic 
and stimulating; raises 
thought provoking questions; 
discussions are lively; plea-- 
sing manner, free from annoy- 
ing mannerisms . 

Usually well-prepared, pur- 
poses are usually clear; 
presentations are fairly well- 
organized; encourages student 
participation ? objectionable 
mannerisms are not serious or 
numerous; asks some good 
questions . 

Lessons not planned, purposes 
are lacking or vague; relation- 
ships of concepts are not 
explained; asks few questions; 
subject seems uninteresting 
to him; repeatedly exhibits 
annoying mannerisms. 



RATING 
5 



4 
3 



2 
1 



You may wish to comment further on this instructor's teaching 
performance. If so, you may use the space below and the back of 
this page. 
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APPFNnix P 
California F-Pcale; Ferns 45 and 



ID No. 



Name : Date j 



P-SCALE: FORMS 45 AND 40 



The following statements refer to opinions regarding a 
niimber of social groups and issues, about viiich some people 
agree and others disagree. Please mark each statement in the 
left-hand margin according to your agreement or disagreement as 
follows : 



+1 
+2 
+3 

-1 
-2 
-3 



slight support, agreement 
moderate support, agreement 
strong support, agreement 

slight opposition, disagreement 
moderate opposition, disagreement 
strong opposition, disagreement 



1. Obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important virtues children should learn. 

2. A person vho has bad manners, habits, and breeding can 
hardly expect to get along with decent people. 

3. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would 
be better off. 

_4 . The business man and the manufacturer are much more 

important to society than the artist and the professor. 

^5. Science has its place, but there are many important 

things that can never te understood by the human mind. 

^6. Every person should have complete faith in some super- 
natural power vfliose decisions he obeys without question. 

J . Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas , but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

_8 . What this country needs most, more than laws and 

political programs, is a few courageous, tireless, 
devoted leaders in whom the people can put their faith. 

9. Nobody ever learned anything really important except 
through suffering. 



P-SCALE Continued 

^10, No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of 

hurting a close friend or relative. 

11, VJhat the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged 

detejrmination and the will to work and fight for 
family,., and country , 

12. An insult to our honor should always be punished. 

13. Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve 

more than mere imprisonment? such criminals ought to be 
publicly vdiipped, or worse. 

14. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not 

feel a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

15. Most of our social problems vx?uld be solved if we could 

somehow get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feeble- 
minded people. 

16. Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought 

to te severely punished. 

17. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best for him 

not to think about it, but to keep busy v;ith more 
cheerful things. 

18. Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters 

that should remain personal and private. 

^19. Some people are born with an urge to jump from high 

places . 

^20. People can be divided into two distinct classes: the 

weak and the strong. 

^21. Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can 

explain a lot of things. 

22. Wars and social trouble may someday be ended hy earth- 
quake or flood that will destroy the whole world. 

23. No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have 

enough will power. 

24 . Most people don't realize how much our lives are 
controlled by plots hatched in secret places . 

25. Human nature teing what it is, there will always be var 

and conflict. 

26. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
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F -SCALE Continued 



21. Nowadays vihen so many different kinds of people move 

around and mix togetlier so much, a perso:^ has to protect 
himself especially carefully against catc.!iing an 
infection or disease from them. 

28. The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame 
compared to some of the goings-on in this country, 
even in places where people might least expect it. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OF TEACHINO 

D. J. VHLDMAN arxJ R. F. P£CK 



TEACIfCH'S UOT NAMBt 



SUBICCTt , 
SCHOOL: . 



CXHCLE THB KICHT CHOtCKB BEtOW 

Te«ch©r » Se»: MP 

My Sox- M F 

My Credo Lovo!: 

3 4 d 0 7 B e 10 11 12 



DO NOT USE 



CIRCLE 
THB FO' 



OF THB FOUR CHOICES IN FRONT OP EACH STATEMSNT. 

H0ICB8 MEANi ^ . . , 

F Vpr>* Much hals© 

f =r Mor€i Folne Than True 

t Moro True Than Fftlsn 

T r= Very Much Tnia 



This Teach^n 



F f t T 

F f t T 

F f t T 

F f t T 

F f t T 

F ( t T 

F f t T 

F f t T 

F f I T 

P f I T 



Is alwnys friendly toward «lud0nt8, 
knows a lot abouf tho suhjoct. 
\h never dull or borJn^. 
expects u lot trxmx students. 

asks for studonts' opinions before making decisions. 
IH usually chfmrful and optimistic, 
is not confused by unexpected questions, 
makes leaminn more like fun than work, 
doesn't lot students gel ewey with anything, 
often gives students a choice in assignments* 
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APPFNDIX H 
Classroom Observation Record 
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C a X room Ob « o r vn 1 1 on Re cpril 



Teacher ChAractcriatlca Study 



Teacher^ 
City 



WJPIL BEHAVIOR 



TEAQiER B£}UVIOR 



No, 



School 



Sex 



Claas or 
Subject 



0«te 



Time 



Observtr 



remarks; 



!• 


Apathetic 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


H 


Alert 


2, 


Obstructive 


I 2 


3 






6 


7 


N 


RcRponelble 


3. 


Uncertain 


I 2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


H 


Confident 


^. 


Dependent 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Initiating 



5* 


Partial 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Fair 


6. 


Autocratic 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


De-nocratlc 


7. 


Aloof 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Responsive 


e. 


Restricted 


\ 


3 


4 


5 


\ 


7 


N 


Understanding 


9. 


iUrsh 


I 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Kindly 


10. 


Dull 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Stimulating 


11. 


S tereotyped 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Original 


12. 


Apathetic 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Alert 


13. 


Unimpressive 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Attractive 


14. 


bv^adi ng 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Hesponalble 


li). 


Erratic 


1 2 


3 


^ 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Steady 


16. 


Excitable 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Col&ed 


17. 


Uncertain 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Confident 


16. 


Disorganized 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Systematic 


19. 


Inflexible 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Adaptable 


20. 


Pcsslalstlc 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


H 


Optlmlatlc 


21. 


lamature 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Integrated 


22* 


Narrow 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


N 


Broad 
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General IjttftJ Dos c i* ipt i on s of Ci'ltical 
Behaviors of Teachorft 



Kftocclvc Ijohavtora 

!• Alort, oppeara enchuslasclc. 

2« Appears Incereated in pupils and claasrocm 
activities , 

3* Cheerful, optimistic. 

4, Sclf-controi led, not easily upset. 

3« Likes fun, has a sense ot humor. 

6. Recogni2!es and admits own mistakes. 



7. Is lair, itir,)artlal , and objective In treat- 
ment vU pupils. 

6. la puCii'nt* 

9. Shows understand log and sympathy In work- 
in^ with pupils. 



10. Is friendly and courteous In relations with 
pupi I s . 

11. Kelps pupils with pez»w..al as well as ed- 
ucational problems. 

12. Coiiimends effort and gives praise for work 
we 1 1 done . 

13. Accepts pupils' efforts as sincere. 

14. Anticipates reactions of others in social 
si tuat iana. 

13. Encourages pupila to try to do their best. 



lb. Cla^^roijm procedure ie planned and well 
orw^aniced. 

17. Classrootn procedure is flexible within 
over-all plan. 

18. Anticipates individual needs. 

9. Stimulates pupils through interesting and 
original materials and techniques. 

20. Conducts clear practical demonstrations 
and explanations. 

21. clear and thorough in giving directions. 



Ineffective Behaviors 

1. Is apacheCic» dull, appears bored. 

2. Appears uninterested in pupils and class- 
room act Ivl ties . 

1. Is depressed, pessimistic; appears unhappy. 

4. Looses temper, is easily upsot. 

3. Is overly serious, too occupied for humor. 



Is unaware of, or fails to admit, own mis- 
takes. 

Is unfair or partial in dealing w^c.i 
pupl Is . 



S. Is impatient. 

9. Is short with pupils, uses sarcastic re- 
marks, or in other ways ahows lack of 
sympathy with pupils. 

10. Is alooft and restoved in relations with 
pupils . 

11. Seems unaware of pupils' personal needs and 
problems. 

12. Does not coaciend pupils. Is disappr^^vlng, 
hypercritical . 

13. Is suspicious of pupil motives. 

14. Does not anticipate reactions of others in 
social si tuat tons. 

13. Makes no effort to encourage pupils to try 
to do their best. 

16. Procedure is without plan, disorganised. 



17. Shows c!Xtreme rigidity of procedure, in- 
ability to depart from plan. 

18. Fails to provide for individual differences 
and needs of pupils. 

19. Uninteresting materials and teaching 
techniques used. 

20* Demonstrations and explanations are not 
clear and arc poorly conducted. 

21. Directlona are incomplete, vague. 
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Figure 1 (Continued) 

22* Encoumgco puplU to vork through Chelr 

(Mm problema and evaluate their eccoapllBh- 
■ents* 

23* DlaclpUnes in qulet» dlgnifledi and pos- 
itive manner* 



24. Gives help willingly. 

25* Sforeseea and attenpts to resolve potential 
difficulties. 



71, Fails Co give pupils opportunity to work 
out own problems or evaluate their Q\n\ 
work. 

23, Reprlntsnda sc length » ridicules » resorts 
CO cruel or neaningless foms of correc- 
tion. 

2A. Fnils CO give help or gives it grudgingly* 

25. Xfl unable co foresee end resolve potential 
difficulties. 



Figure 2 (Continued) 



GLOSSARY 



4. 



(To be used with clasaroom observation record.) 



Pupil Behaviors 
1. Apathetic-Alert Pupil Behavior 
Apathetic 



1. Listless. 

2. Bored«acting« 

3. Enter into activities half-heartedly. 

4. Restless. 

5. Attention wanders. 

6. Slow in getting under way. 

2. Obstructiv*3-Responslble Pupil Behavior 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Alert 

Appear anxious to recite & participate. 

Watch teacher attentively. 

Work concent ratedly. 

Seem to respond eagerly. 

Prompt and ready to take part in 

activities when they begin. 





Obstructive 




Responsible 


1. 


Rude to one another and/or to teacher. 


1. 


Courteous, co-operative, friendly 


2. 


Interrupting; demanding attention; 




with each other and with teacher. 




disturbing. 


2. 


Complete assignments without 


3. 


Obstinate ; sullen. 




complaining ot unhappiness. 


4. 


Refusal to participate. 


3. 


Controlled voices. 


5. 


Quarrelsome; irritable. 


4. 


Received help and criticism attentively. 


6. 


Engaged in name-calling and /or 


5. 


Asked for help when needed. 




tattling. 


6. 


Orderly without specific directions 


7. 


Unprepared , 




from teacher. 






7. 


Prepared. 



3. Uncertain-Confident Pupil Behavior 





Uncertain 




Confident 


1. 


Seem afraid to try; unsure. 


1. 


Seem anxious to try new problems 


2. 


Hesitant ; restrained. 




or activities. 


3. 


Appear embarrassed. 


2. 


Undisturbed by mistakes. 


4. 


Frequent display of nervous habits, 


3. 


Volunteer to recite. 




nail-biting, etc. 


4. 


Enter freely into activities. 


5. 


Appear shy and timid. 


5. 


Appear relaxed. 


6. 


Hesitant and/or stammering speech. 


6. 


Speak with assurance. 



Dependent-Initiating Pupil Behavior 
Dependent 



2. 



3. 



A. 
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Rely on teacher for explicit 
directions. 

Show little ability to work things 
out for selves. 

Unable to proceed when initiative 
called for. 

Appear reluctant to take lead or 
to accept responsibility. 



Initiating 

1. Volunteer ideas and suggestions, 

2. Showed resourcefulness. 

3. Take lead willingly. 

4. Assume responsibilities without 
evasion. 



Figure 2 (Concinued) 



S, PArCLal-Fnir Teachrr Uehavtor 



Tcdchur flulMviors 



ParcUl 

1. Repeatedly ellghted a pupil. 

2. Correcced or crlclclr.cd certain pupiU 

r«peaccdly. 

3. Repeatedly gave a pupil special advan- 

tages . 

4. Gave most aicendon to one or a few 

pupils. 

3. Showed prejudice (favorable cr un- 
favorable) towarda some social, ra- 
ciiil. or reUgiouB groups. 

6. Expressed auaplclon of motives of a 
pupi I . 



Fair 

L. Treritud all pupils approximately equally. 
2« In cose of controversy pupil allowed to 

explain his side. 
3* Diatrtbuced ottcntlon to many puplU. 
^. Rotated leadership impartially. 
!>. Baaed criticism or praise on factual evi* 

dence, not hearsay. 



Aucocratlc-Democratic Teacher Behavior 



Autocratic 



Democratic 



5. 



lOiU pupilfi each step co cake. t. 

Intolerant of pupils' ideas. 2. 

Mandatory in giving directions j orders 3. 
to be obeyed at once. ^. 

Interrupted pupils although their 
discussion was relevant. 

Always directed rather than partici- 
pated. 



Guided pupils without being manJaiory. 
Exchanged ideas with pupils. 
Encouraged (asked for) pupil opinion. 
Encouraged pupils to make own decisions. 
Entered into activities without domination. 



7. Alooi -Kesponslvo Teacher Behavior 
Aloof 



1. 



3. 
4. 



Sr;i: tind tormal in relations with 
r)upll s . 

Mpvii't; it-nioved fron class activity. 

t.>ndes tending to pupils. 

Roucine and subject matter only con- 

i-ern; papils as persons ignored. 
Referred to pupil as "this child" or 

•thai child." 



Responsive 

Approachable to all pupils. 
Participates in class activity. 
Responded to reasonable requests and/or 

questions. 
Speaks to pupils as equals*. 
Connenda effort. 
Olvcfi encouragement . 
Recognized individual differences. 



8. RCHtricted-Understanding Teacher Behavior 



Restricted 



Undrratanding 



1. Recognized only academic acccvpllsh* 

mencs ot pupils, no concern for per- 
sv>nal problems. 

2. Completely unsympathetic with a pupil's 

failure at a task. 

3. Called attention onky to very good or 

very poor work. 

4. Was impatient with a pupil. 



3. 



4. 



Showed awareness of a pupil ^s personal 

emotional problems and needs. 
Was) tv'^lerant of error on part of pupil. 
Patient with a pupil bsyond ordinary Units 

of paciencs. 
Showed what appeared to bo sincere sympathy 

with .1 puplks^ viewpoint* 
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Figure 2 (Conclnu^d) 



9 4 Harsh*KindIy teacher Behavior 





Harsh 




Kindly 


1. 


Hypercritical; fault- finding. 


1. 


Goes out of tray to be pleaniant and/or to 


•> 


Cross; curt. 




help pupils; friendly. 


3. 


Depreciated pupil 'e efforts; was 


2. 


Give a pupil a deserved coaplimeat. 




sarcastic. 


3. 


Found good things in pupili", to call atten- 


4. 


Scolds a great deal. 




tion to. 


5, 


Lost tmper. 


4. 


Seemed to shov sincere concern for & pupil 


6. 


Used threats. 




personal problem. 


7. 


Permitted pupils to laugh at mlntakes 


5. 


Showed affeccioc» without being demonstra* 




of others. 




tive. 






6. 


Disengaged self fron a pupil without blunt- 



10. Dull-Stimulacing Teacher Behavior 



Dull 

1. linincerescingj monotonous explanfttions. 

2. Assigivneats provide little or no 

.iiotivacion. 

3. Fails CO provide challenge. 

4. Lack of anlnatlon. 

5. Failed co capitalize on pupil incareats. 

6. Pedantic, boring. 

7. Lacks enchuslasoi; bored acting* 



Stimulating 

1. Highly interesting preaaotation; gees and 

holds attention without being flashy. 

2. Clever and vrittyt though not smart «^alecky or 

wise-cracking. 
3> Enthusiastic; animated. 

4. Asaigncaencs challenging* 

5. Took advantage of pupil Interests. 

6. Brought lesson successfully to a climax. 

7. Seemed to provoke thinking. 



11. Stert.'otyped-Origlnal Teacher Behavior 



Stereotyped 

1. Used routine procedures without varia- 

tion* 

2. Would not depart from procedure to take 

advantage of a ralevaitt question or 
bicuation, 

3. tVesentation seemed unicuiginatlve. 

4. Not resourceful in answering questions 

or providing explanations. 



Original 

1. Used what seemed to be original and rela- 
tively unique devices to aid instruction. 

J* Tried new materiala or methods. 

3. Seemed imaginative and able to develop 

presentation around a question or situa- 
tion. 

4« Re^sourceful in answering question; haa j\any 
pertinent illuscrations available. 



12. Apathetic-Alert Teacher Behavior 



Apathetic 

1. deemed listless; languid; lacked 

enthusiasm. 

2. Seemod bored by pupils. 

3. Passive in response to pupils. 

4. Seemed preoccupied. 

5. Attention aaeacd to wac\d«r. 

6. Sat in chair most of time; took no 

active part in class activities. 



Alert 

1. Appeared buoyant; vlde-avake; enthusiastic 

about activity of the monenc . 

2. Kept constructively busy. 

3. Gave attention to, and seeoed interested 

itip what was going on la class. 
Prompt to "pick up** class whan pupils* at- 
tention showad aigns of lagging. 
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rigurc 2 (ContlQuea) 



Unliapresslve-ACtrAceive Taacher Behavior 
UniBpres»lve 

1. Untidy or sloppily dressed* 

2. Inappropriately dressed* 
3« Dr.9b, colorless. 

4o Posture and bearing unattractive. 

5. Possessed distracting personal habits. 

6. KvHibltd; insudlbU spstGh; limited 

expression; disagreeable voice tone; 
poor inflection* 

I4« Svading^Responsible Teacher ftehavior 

Kvadinii 

U Avoided responsibility; disinclined 
to make decisions. 

2. ''Passed the buck" to class* to other 

teachers » etc* 

3. Ueft learning to pupil, falling to give 

adequate help. 

4. Let a difficult situation get out of 

control* 

3. Assignnents and diractions Indefinite. 
6* No inaistance on cither individual or 
group etandarda. 

7. ItMittentive %rlth pupils* 
a* Cursory. 

15. Erratic-Steady Teacher Behavior 
grratic 

1. Xnpulsive; uncontrolled; teaperattentalj 

unsteady. 

2. Course of action eaaily swayed by 

circumstances of the ttoaant* 

3. Inconsistent. 



Attractive 
1» Clean and neat. 

2% Wcill^grootted; dress shoired good taste. 

3. Posture and bearing attractive. 

4. Free from distracting personal habits. 

5. Plainly audible spe^ach; good expression; 

agraaable voice tons; good Inflection* 



Responsible 

I. Assoaed responsibility; «akcs decisions as 

required. 
2* Conscientious* 

3. Punctusl* 

4. Painstaking; careful* 

5. Suggested aids to learning. 

6. Controlled a difficult situation. 

7. Cave definite d< reciter.-. 

8. Called actention to standards of qusltcy. 

9. Attentive to clas^. 
10. Thorough, ^ 



Steady 

1. Caln; controlled. 

2. Haintained progresa toward objective* 
3- Stable, consistent, predictable. 



16, Bxcltable-Poised Teacher Behavior 
Excitable 

1. Easily disturbed and upset; flustered 

by classroca situation, 

2. Hurried in class activltiea; spoke 

rapidly us^ng Mny vords and 
gestures. 

3. Waa "juapy"; nervous. 



Poised 



I, 
2. 



3. 



4, 



Seemed at ease at all times. 

Unruffled by situation that developed in 

claasrooa; d,\gnified without being stiff 

or formal. 
Unhurried In class activities; upoke 

quietly and slowly. 
Successfully diverted attention from a 

stress situation in classroos.' 



17 Uncertain-Confident Teacher Behavior 
UncertalJ 

X. Seemed unsure of aalf ; faltering, 
hesitant « 

2. Appeared tisiid end shy. 

3. Appeared artificial. 

4* Oiaturbed and embarrassed by aiatakaa 
attd/or cri^iciaai, 
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confidant 

1. Seeaed aure of self; self-confident In 

relatione with pupils. 
2» Undisturbed and unetibarraaaed by miatakea 

and/or critlciaa. 



Figure 2 (Continued) 



18. Disorganized-Systematic Teacher Bahavlor 
Disorganized 

1. No plan for class work. 

2. * Unprepared. 

3. Objectives not apparent; undecided as 

to next rcep. 
A. Uaated time. 

5. Explaiaationa not to tha point. 

6. Easily diatractad froen natter at hand. 



19. Inflexible-Adaptable Teacher Behavior 

Inflexible 

1. Rigid in confomting to routine. 

2. Made no attempt to adapt matarlala to 

individual pupils. 

3. Appeared incapable of modifying ex- 

planstloa or activities to meet 
particular classroom situationa. 

4. Impatient with Interruptions and 

digressions. 

20. Pessimistic-Optimistic Teacher Behavior 

Pessimistic 

1. 'Ji-,..ressed; unhappy. 

2. Skepcical. 

3. Called attention to potential "bad." 

4. Expressed hopelaasness of '^education 

todffy," the school system, or fallow 

educators. 

5. .^oted mistakes; ignored good points. 

6. Frowned a great deal; had unpleasant 

facial expreaslon. 

21. Immature-Integrated Teacher Behavior 

Immature 

1. Appeared naive in approach to class- 
room situations, 
n. Self -pi tying; canplainlng; demanding. 
3. Boastful; conceited. 

22. Narrow-Broad Teacher Behavior 

Narrow 

1. Presentation strongly suggested 

li.mited background In subject or 
material; lack of scholarship. 

2. Did not depart from text. 

3. Failed to anrich diacuasiona with 

Illustrations from ralated araaa. 

4. Shewed little evidence of breadth of 

cultural background in auch araas as 
acltncei arts, lltaratura» and htabovy. 

5. Answars to pupils* quaationa In- 

complete or lnaccurata« 

6. Honcritical approach to aubjact. 



Sjratiiftatic 

1. Evidence of a plannad though flexible 

procedure. 

2. Well prepared. 

3. Careful in planning with pupils. 

4. Systematic about procedure of class. 

5. Had anticipated natds* 

6. iProvlded reasonable explanations. 

7. Meld discuaaion together; objectives 

apparent. 



Adapts ble 

1. Flexible tn adapting explanations. 

2. Individualized faateriais for pupils as 

required; adapted activities to pupilc. 

3. Took advantage of pupils* questions co 

further clarify ideas. 

4. Met an unusual classroom situation com- 

petently. 



Optimistic 

1. Cheerful; good-natured. 

2. Genial. 

3. Joked with pupils on occasion. 

4. Emphasised potential **good." 

5. Looked on bright aide; opoka optimistically 

of the future. 

6. Called attention to good points; emphasised 

the po&itiva. 



Int^arated 

1. Maintained class as center of activity; kept 

self out of spotlight; referred to claaa's 
activitiea, not own. 

2. Emotionally well controlled. 



Broad 

1. Presentation suggaated goc»5j background in 

subject; good scholarship suggested. 

2. Drew examples end explanations from varioua 

sources and relatad fields. 

3. Showed evidence of broad culture I back- 

ground in scisnce, art^ literatiira» 
hlatory, etc. 

4. Cave aatlafying, complete, and accurate 

answers to queatiocu. 

5. Was conatnictivaly eritical In approach to 

aubjact matter. 
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f. VALUAIIVE STUDY OF IF. A CHER PREPARATION PROGMf' 
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